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A TROUBLESOME GIRL. 



A NOVEL. 



"I am not covetous for gold; 
But if it be a sin to covet honour 
I am the most offending soul alive." 



A TROUBLESOME GIRL. 



CHAPTER L 
A SLIGHT BREEZE. 

"Where should this music be — in the air or on the earth?" 

The last soft sweet note of the singer has died away 
upon the air — a delicate, well-bred burst of applause 
follows it — and then — a sense of well being amongst 
the fashionable throng, a knowledge that for the next 
five minutes their own voices may be heard in dainty 
diatribes against their mutual friends. It is so close to 
the end of the season that many regard this musical 
evening at Lady Swansdown's as really their last in 
town, and are already dreaming of flight upon the 
morrow. A flight from fogs, and smoke, and acquaint- 
ances, to the calm, cool depths of the country. It is a 
tremendous crush, and the heat is almost intolerable; 
sais the perfume of the dying flowers; but everybody, 
past and present, and future, in an artistic sense is 
present, so that not to be here would mean unhappi- 
ness. 
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The coveted fivQ minutes has already drawn to a 
close, and now as Lady Swansdown moves towards a 
comer where a crowd of young men makes the spot 
dense, everybody glances after her, with a calm sense 
of expectation. 

The crowd parts as she draws near, and permits 
her to lay her hand upon the shoulder of a girl who 
had been lost amidst its depths. 

"Your turn, dearest. Ypu wt7/ play, won't you? 
Every one is so anxious, so on the very tiptoe of hope. 
Come — come now" 

She speaks nervously, as if a little afraid of a capri- 
cious refusal at the last moment; but the girl, giving 
her a quiet smile though no word, waives aside the 
gilded youths who have surrounded her, and steps into 
the open space outside — her violin in her hand. 

Quite calmly, with scarce a touch of consciousness, 
she moves to the position that has been arranged for 
her — full into the glare of the many lights, and the 
many eyes beyond. Yet she is very conscious all the 
while, and her heart beats cruelly, as she lifts the violin 
to her shoulder, and slowly raises the bow. 

Such a small slender thing! Clad in a clinging 
gown of amber Indian silk, low and rounded at the 
neck as a child's frock might be, and with soft puffed 
sleeves at the shoulders, that leave the white arms 
bare. Arms destitute of adornment of any sort; with- 
out so much as one small bangle, and fingers without 
a ring. In truth ornaments would have been super- 
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A SLIGHT BREEZE. I I 

fluous things where those perfect arms, and wrists, and 
hands were concerned. 

Moving Hghtly forward, with a little swaying move- 
ment peculiar to her, and suggestive of the grace of 
winged creatures, she comes at last to a standstill and 
poises herself, very steadily, but with one small foot in 
its amber satin shoe, just showing beneath her gown. 
Her dark brilliant eyes are radiant, a delicate fleck of 
colour has come into her cheek, her hair curling over 
her white brow has fallen a little forward. It is cut 
quite short this pretty hair, and covers her head in 
rippling masses, that are so deeply auburn as to be almost 
red, but yet are not; she has been mercifully saved 
from that! 

The whole face is eager, passionate, and not with- 
out a touch of temper. The chin, a little pointed, is a 
feature in itself. There is determination in it, and wil- 
fulness, but on the whole it suits the mischievous face, 
and adds a piquancy to its beauty. With the bright 
eyes, and close cut auburn curls, this pretty, half- 
frightened child looks more like a boy than a girl as 
she stands with her violin pressed against her beating 
heart. 

And now the magic of her touch makes itself 

known; swelling, throbbing through the room, her 

, music rushes, thriUing the appreciative, and rendering 

even the indifferent dumb. What power! What genius! 

And as she plays, the first subdued but yet felt nerv- 

'/^usness vanishes; the girl fades, the artist alow^ \^- 
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mains. A smile that is almost seraphic, and that is 
quite unconscious, curves her lovely lips. That she 
lives in this moment a life beyond all that the mere 
material world can give is beyond doubt. 

The exquisitely modelled hand and arm gleam 
against the amber of her gown. Now and again, as if 
impatient with them, she flings back the auburn curls 
from her brow; and still she plays, with a verve, a pas- 
sion, that only those who have the divine spark can 
know. Wagner is her study to-night, and she inter- 
prets him with a wild belief in him that almost makes 
her co-partner in his triumphs. 

When the last eager sweetness of the notes has 
died away, she lets her arms fall to her sides, violin in 
one hand, bow in the other, and barely acknowledging 
the thunderous applause that greets her, turns aside, 
and enters an alcove in an ante-room adjoining that in 
which she had been distinguishing herself, to find her 
cousin there awaiting her. 

"A triumph, indeed," says Colonel Dalrymple, taking 
the hand with the bow in it, and leading her to a seat. 

She is a little too breathless, too disturbed by her 
success, to be able to speak just at first, but if her 
mouth is dumb her eyes are not; in those great, dark, 
gloomy orbs that now she raises to his, distrust and 
anger, and distinct unfriendliness are written. Read- 
ing all this. Colonel Dalrymple gives her a full-grown 
glance in return, in which if the unfriendliness and the 
other things are left out, a good deal of amusement 
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takes their place. He is still holding her hand, and 
now, as if in defiance of her expression he presses 
it warmly — whereupon he instantly loses possession 
of it 

"Yes; I was charmed," says he, taking no notice of 
her angry withdrawal of her hand. "With the eyes 
of everyone upon you, you still achieved a success that 
is hardly to be rivalled in this generation. Even I my- 
self ." 

"Pouf!" says she, interrupting him unceremoniously, 
a little frown darkhng all her face. "Do you think I 
am a fool? Compliments to whom compliments are 
due. Good enough! But none from you, thank you! 
Don't I know you?" 

"Well, you should," says he, mildly. 

"Well, I do. And I know that you regard with 
contempt the woman who could stand up before her 
world, however small, and let herself be publicly ad- 
mired. By herself," hastily, "I mean her talent. Come 
now, say the truth for once; confess you think me for- 
ward, brazen, vain, and all the rest of it?" 

"You are so evidently anxious that I should so 
confess myself, that I really hardly like to refuse you," 
says he, coldly. "But as you are also desirous of hear- 
ing me speak the truth, if only for once in my life, I 
feel bound to say that you are wrong in your surmise; 
I have not up to this regarded you as vain, brazen, or 
forward." 
f "Sa says your tongue, but your eyes say something 
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else," returns she, with a petulant but charming up- 
lifting of the shoulder near him. 

"My eye offends me then — shall I pluck it out?'* 
asks Dalrymple, a slightly mocking expression in the 
feature in question. "Why should I say one thing and 
mean another? Be sensible, my little cousin. Am I so 
afraid of you that I should He to you?" 

"Fm tired," says the "little cousin," tilting up her 
chin, and looking over his shoulder with an exaggerated 
air of one desirous of escape; "I should like to go home 
if grandpapa Ah! Dicky — yoti! 

She grows suddenly radiant, and transferring the 
bow to the small hand that already finds the violin too 
much for it, gives the free little fingers to the new 
comer — a middle-sized youth of a distinctly ugly, if 
delightful, countenance. 

"Buried alive; genius for once in the shade. IVe 
been commissioned to dig you out," says he, his face 
all one brilliant grin. "Lady Swansdown said you 
were here, but that as Dalrymple was your companion, 

she " He pauses, struck by a stony glance from the 

slender maiden before him. 

"Please go on," says she, in a terrible voice. "Noel 
and I are quite longing to hear the end of that re- 
markable beginning of yours. Why should Lady 
Swansdown imagine that because Noel was with me 

I " Here she pauses, and with hot cheeks turns 

angrily towards Dalrymple, as if hardly knowing how 
to ^o on. 
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"It is a conundrum! Never guessed one in my 
life. Give it up," says he promptly, gravely, but with 
that suppressed amusement in voice and face that always 
enrages her. 

"It is not a conundrum, it is an impertinence," says 
she steadily. She turns to Dicky — Mr. Sylvester — the 
brother of her dearest friend, and lays her hand upon 
his arm. 

"I should like some champagne — and Grandpapa," 
says she, motioning him with a little vivacious pressure 
towards the moving crowd beyond. 

"Grandpapa will be sufficient in himself — he is a 
perfect tonic," says Dalrymple unmoved, addressing 
himself to the back of her departing head. She hears 
him, however, and unable to refuse herself the joy of 
battle turns once more. 

"I require it," says she quickly, "considering I have 
been with you for five minutes." 

"Oh! I say, come on, do, I never saw such a girl 
as you are to fight," says Mr. Sylvester, giving her a 
little pull. 

"Well, it is only when I am with Noel!" declares 
she, with a whimsical twist of her charming head, at 
last permitting herself to be drawn into the outer 
room. 

Dalrymple left alone, smiles again! This time a 
little bitterly. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MR. BARBOUR IS DISCONTENTED. 



Oh, who shall lightly say that Fame 
Is nothing but an empty name!" 



As the pretty heroine of the hour drew her 1 
for the last time across her fiddle, and beat her s 
retreat, under cover of the well-deserved applause 
greeted her artistic finish, a tall, loosely-built man, ' 
had been speechlessly attentive all through her play 
turns suddenly to his companion — a man also. 

"Professional?" asks he, as if a little puzzled. 

"Good Heavens, no!" says Sir John Amory, wii 
slight laugh. "Though, after all, your question she 
not so much surprise me. She can play, can't sh 

"Play! It was astonishing! No/ professional the 
There is a touch of relief in his tone. A professio 
and suck a one, and he not to know it! No, the w( 
has not come to an end yet. 

"Mere amateur. Do you mean to say you h 
not heard her before? Your ignorance, my c 
Barbour, is astounding. Not to know ker argues y( 
self unknown. Why, where have you been, n 
not to have seen her, here or there, throughout 
season?" 
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"Can't bear crushes; very seldom go to them," says 
Barbour, as if in self-defence. "And I suppose she 
never gets out of strictly proper society grooves. Who 
is she? It is difficult to believe she is only that incon- 
sequent creature — the amateur." 

"The orthodox reading of that word is certainly a 
libel on her — but she must plead guilty to it, for all 
that. She is the Hon. Eleanor Fairfax, grand-daughter 
of old Lord Carbyne, and heiress to his immense 
wealth." 

"An heiress, and a fiddler!" says Barbour, with a 
groan. 

"I can see how you regard it. Yes; quite an im- 
portant little person in herself, even if you leave out 
the marvellous gift." 

"Bah! what a hetise; Mother Nature should be 
ashamed of herself," says the big man, with an angry 
shake of his leonine head. '* I could have made that 
girl's fortune, and here she has one without my aid. 
It is an act of unparalleled injustice." 

"Tut, you can never take your mind off the boards," 
says Sir John Amory, lightly. "You would not let 
the poor rich folk have any of the tit-bits of life. Pray 
try to come down for a moment or two to our poor 
level, and see that talent may occasionally be of ser- 
vice to a private individual, though she may not need 
to make her living out of it." 

"I have come down," says Barbour quaintly, "yet 
I cannot help thinking how unmeasuiabVj o^ ^Te^\ex m^^ 

t^ IkpuilfSffmg Giri, etc, % 
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a genius such as hers might be to a poor devil without 
a farthing." There is some honest feehng in his words, 
though they are uttered jestingly. An excellent actor 
for many years, until circumstances compelled him to 
leave the stage, he is now the lessee of one of the 
most popular theatres in town, an authority amongst 
the artistic lot, and a man much sought after by 
fashionable London. A kindly man, with a heart as 
large as his body — which is saying a good deal. 

Sir John, a young man of thirty or thereabouts, 
laughs a little. 

"You evidently grudge Miss Fairfax the divine 
spark," says he. "Don't tell her so, she might not for- 
give you. The Fairfax blood is famous for its warmth, 
and she was born with a goodly heritage I hear, so far 
as temper goes." 

"I grudge her nothing," says Barbour; "I only say 
to myself, 'There goes a comfortable competence for 
somebody,' and it is absorbed by a little girl who doesn't 
want it at all: a rich little girl, and one Avith beauty 
thrown into her bargain." 

"It certainly sounds unfair as you put it." 

"It is monstrous! A Paganini in petticoats, and all 
for nothing." 

"Not quite that. Miss Fairfax draws the chief plea- 
sure of her life from her talent " 

''Genius, my dear fellow!" 

" — And manages besides to soothe the temper of 
that terrible old pagan grandfather of hers, by meahs 
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of it. His evil moods are proverbial, and she and her 
violin alone can sometimes induce him to listen to 
reason." 

"We are determined to turn her into a boy," says 
Barbour laughing. "First I make her a Paganini, and 
now you would have her play David to your Saul. An 
absurd conceit! I dare say something might be made 
of it," musing. 

"Oh, don't/' says Amory with an imploring gesture; 
"forget the beloved stage for a moment or two." 

"Right — right," says Barbour, who is the soul of 
good humour. "Laugh and grow fat," says a merry 
old sage, and truly his wisdom has been exemplified 
in the person of this stout "merryman," who is of a 
girth that might well by Dominie Sampson have been 
called " Prodeegtous," "Still," says he, "you must con- 
fess yourself that she lends herself to the idea! That 
little dipped head of hers, with its crisp locks, might 
well be a bo/s; truly, 'tis a shame," says he, stroking 
his beard. "Beauty and genius, both to find shelter 
under that one small roof!" 

"A well thatched one!" says Amory. "Her cousin 
— Miss Sylvester — you know her, I think? She is won- 
derfully fond of her." It would seem as though, in 
Sir John's opinion, to be admired by Miss Sylvester is 
a passport to all the virtues. 

"Miss Sylvester her cousin! Oh, ho! she has an- 
other cousin, then," as if recollection suddenly returns 
to him. "Colonel Dalrymple — man in \lv^ \j\l^^^^^T 
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"You know him?" 

"Very well indeed. Engaged to her, isn't he?" 

"As for that no one is quite sure. At all events if 
there is an engagement it can only be in its first stage. 
However, the world talks of it. The old man, Lord 
Carbyne, is all for it, and as he is an arbitrary old 
person, and she is absolutely dependent upon him, I 
daresay it will come off." 

"Not if she is inclined to rebel," says Barbour, 
having in his mind that small mutinous face, that but 
a few moments since held all the room in silence. 

"I don't fancy for that matter that there is much 
love lost between them," says Amory with a shrug, "on 
her part at all events. But *a little aversion,' you know, 
is generally supposed to be an excellent ingredient in 
the commencement of a matrimonial career, and I dare- 
say she will give in in the end, like most women. Per- 
sistency is the thing that conquers them. They would 
do anything rather than be worried." 

"Would they?" says Barbour, who seems amused. 
"Most sapient sage! where did you gain your depths of 
knowledge?" 

" Not from you, at all events," says Sir John, laugh- 
ing, who evidently regards Barbour with a curious 
affection. *' You, who beHeve in everything and every- 
body. Well, she is a quaint little creature anyway; so 
perverse! The very fact that her grandfather wishes 
her to marry her cousin would no doubt militate against 
his chances. She is all for fame, and glory, and violin." 
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"It is interesting. One would like to keep an eye 
on her, to follow it to the end," says Barbour. 

"The law does not forbid such mild inspection," 
says Amory. ''Keep your eye on her by all means if 
it so pleases you." 

"In the event of her quarrelling with her grandfather, 
she would be left to her own resources?" 

"Quite so. Not a penny can be hers unless the old 
man so wills it." 

"There will probably be an entr'acte," says Barbour 
slowly. 

"Dear me, no;" says Amory easily. "How stagey 
you always are! Poverty is so painful a thing that she 
will probably do anything to escape it." 

"You have not taken her chin and her violin into 
consideration," says Barbour mildly. "I tell you, it will 
be interesting. I should esteem it an honour if I might 
be introduced to her." 

"An eye to future possibilities?" says Amory with 
an amused glance. "The world is right, you are a great 
man! *An opportunity once lost,' says the moral copy- 
book, *is never to be regained.' Yoii lose no time. 
You believe you will have this distinguished young 
violinist on your hands before long." 

"I hope not," says Barbour gravely. "But if ever 
it was in my power to give her a helping hand, I 
should like to do it. From all you have told me it is 
possible she may come to loggerheads with her grand- 

r»4.i » 
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*' Always the dramatic instinct; you are incurable," 
says Amory, shaking his head. 

"Well," says Barbour apologetically, "I only think 
that she is young, pretty, and rebellious, if I am not an 
utter duffer about humanity. And I have helped many 
a one to a good living, or to — home again, as the case 
might be." 

"I know — I know," says Amory, who indeed knows 
of many a case where Barbour has been as an angel 
unawares. 

"You will introduce me," says the latter, breaking 
through the other's memories. 

"With pleasure! She has a craze for *the pro- 
fession,' as you call yours, so you may be sure of a 
pretty welcome. Come — this way — I saw her just 
now, going with Dicky Sylvester towards the supper 
room." 
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CHAPTER III. 
A STORM. 

"I would do what I pleased, and doing what I pleased, I 
should have my will; and having my will, I should be contented, 
and when one is contented, there is no more to be desired; and 
when there is no more to be desired, there is an end of it." 






"No, grandpapa, I will not! 

"And I tell you, you shall! 

"You tell me a great deal," says Miss Fairfax, with 
a little scornful smile. 

"Sit down, Eleanor. I insist upon settling this 
matter once for all. Your cousin is not only willing 
> to give in to my whim and marry you, but is violently 
attached to you." 

"Pshaw!" says Miss Fairfax, promptly, and with 
much eloquence. 

"Don't attempt to * Pshaw' me!" roars Lord Carbyne, 
now thoroughly incensed, and started with every favour- 
able symptom on the road to a fine rage. "Do you 
think a little absurd girl like you is to frustrate a plan 
of mine? I tell you, Fve set my heart on this marriage; 
I can't last long, and there isn't a soul in this world to 
receive you when I am gone. Therefore," — striking 
his crutch upon the ground — "marry you mufit, in my 
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life-time, that I may be sure of your welfare before 
giving myself up to the worm." 

There is extreme kindness, and love and longing 
in this speech, but, unfortunately, all are marred by the 
fierceness with which he utters it. 

"I can take care of myself," says she, sullenly — 
poking her small foot to and fro across a dark patch 
in the turkey carpet. 

"That is what you can't do — you, with your infer 

a — ahem : I never saw a girl who could put me 

out so much as you do. You can't take care of your- 
self. Your sole longing is to get away from civilized 
life, and try your fortune on the stage." 

"Oh, no, not the stage," says she. 

"Stage — concert room — it is all the same. You 
fancy you have genius because you can bring out a 
decent note or two from that fiddle of yours; but I can 
tell you " 

"Well, if you despise my fiddle," says she, catching 
up that beloved friend, and preparing to beat an in- 
dignant retreat, "you certainly can't want to hear it to- 
day; so there was little use in my coming. And what 
a siory-itWtx you must be, grandpapa," turning flashing 
eyes on him, "to pretend, so often as you have done, 
that you found pleasure in my playing." 

"That's one thing, to please an old man; to please 
a cultured public quite another. There ! where are you 
going, Eleanor? Sit down again, I say. You have not 
at all understood me about this proposal of NoePs." 
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"Good Heavens! what is there to understand?" 
says she, with a stamp of her foot. "You want me to 
many him; I don't want to marry him. There it all 
lies in the palm of your hand. Quite a little affair: 
and the victory lies with me. Marry him I never 
shall." 

"Then I shall disinherit you," cries her grandfather, 
hitting the ground with his crutch. "You understand 
that too, I hope. Not a penny — not a penny." 

"I don't care," says she, after one long minute. "I 
still have this," tapping her violin. 

"Well — take it — and go; IVe done with you. See 
what that precious bit of wood will do for you," says 
he, still in a fury of anger and disappointment. "See 
if it will bring so much grist to the mill as will com- 
pensate you for Carbyne Castle, and all its land." 

"You are rather vulgar, do you know, grandpapa," 
says she, gathering up her violin and moving towards 
the door. "There must have been a wealthy bourgeois 
somewhere in your family. You think money is every- 
thing — / don't. You have threatened me; you have 
said you will disinherit me; you shan't do that twice." 

"I don't suppose I shall," says he with a chuckle. 
"You will re-consider it, and give up playing the fool." 

"I certainly shan't marry Noel — if that is what you 
mean." 

"But why not? What is there against him? He is 
young, handsome, rich " 

"Possibly nothing. He may be immaculate for all 
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I know — or care. The fact remains that I don't wai 
to marry anyone, I am" — pausing, and giving a tragi 
tone to her voice — "married already!" 

"What!" roars the old man. 

"To this; to my violin," says she, laughing in spil 
of herself, and laying her lovely flushed cheek \A\ 
ineffable grace upon the beautiful instrument presse 
against her heart. 

"A truce to such rubbish," says Lord Carbyn< 
** There, go. Quit my sight. You have heard my d< 
cision. Think it over, I advise you." 

"I am not easily frightened," says she in a lov 
curious tone. In truth, just now, it seems to her tht' 
it would be a sweet experience to find herself alon 
in the world, with her violin for a sole friend. Wit 
it to carve a fortune. That strange man, Mr. Barbou: 
had hinted to her of delightful possibilities on thr 
night before she left town, now a fortnight ago. Th 
cool freshness of the country had not killed the lon^ 
ing to which his words had given life. Oh! to b 
free; penniless, indeed, but with a fortune before he: 
and a wild hope that, in time, the breath of fam 
might yet descend upon her head. To escape, to( 
from an enforced marriage! — and, with Noel, of a 
people! A man who sneered at her longing for 
public career — who said she was not suited to that soi 
of thing. Well — she could show him ! 

It all runs through her wilful mind as she stand 
there, apparently bent on immolating the roses in th 
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pretty Etruscan jar beneath her fingers, whilst her 
grandfather storms freely, and says many a thing that 
to-morrow he will regret. 

"Above all things," he winds up, furiously, "I con- 
sider Noel to be the one man in the world for such a 
headstrong child as you. He has character and com- 
mon sense for two. He will hold you well in hand, 
and control your ridiculous vagaries." 

"He shall never control me/' says she, in a little 
choking tone, and without another word she throws 
up her pretty, proud head and marches to the door. 
There she turns and looks back at him, her face pale 
but determined. "You have said your last word, grand- 
papa," says she, "And I — have said mine!'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARY SYLVESTER PLEADS IN VAIN. 

"I cannot love him, 
Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble." 

Crossing the hall with a view to reaching her own 
room, without contact with any one staying in the 
house, she finds her hope frustrated by a sweet clear 
voice. 

"What is it, Nell? What a hurry you are in; and 
how angry you look! Come in here and tell me all 
about it," taking her arm and drawing her into a small 
drawing-room. "The same old story, I suppose. Lord 
Carbyne wants you to marry Noel, and you " 

"Do7i't!" says Miss Fairfax sharply. She moves 
impatiently from her friend's grasp and throws herself 
into a low chair. "It has been the worst encounter 
yet," she says, with a queer little laugh. "He is to 
disinherit me unless I marry Noel; so — disinherited 
I am." 

"Oh, no," says Mary Sylvester, quickly. She is a 
tall, distinguished-looking girl of about four-and-twenty, 
with marked features and an expression cold but earnest. 
She might not trouble herself to be an enemy, but she 
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could certainly rouse herself to be a friend. That she 
is a thorough woman of the world may be read by the 
most casual observer. She looks troubled now as she 
tvatches the petulant anger on the face of her little 
:ompanion. "It will never come to that." 

"But, oh, yes, say I. Grandpapa is bent on this 
narriage, and, as for me, I am bent just the other way. 
3e will not give in, and neither shall I." 

"But why not, dear," — very gently. "What is it 
hat you can object to in Colonel Dalrymple? He is 
ich " 

"I hate money! Money is a bore. I am being so 
)erpetually reminded of it, that now at last I feel it 
i^ould be good to be without it." 

"He is young and " 

" Young r' 

"Certainly. Quite young! Only thirty." 

"What's the good of that if he looks forty, and is 
prave and stem enough for fifty. Tell you what, Mary, 
le is, in my opinion, old enough to be his own father, 
'm not going to marry a death's head." 

"What has he been scolding you about lately?" 
isks Miss Sylvester with a smile. 

"Never mind. When is he not lecturing me, for 
he matter of that?" 

"To go back to his perfections, then. You cannot, 
it least, deny that he is handsome." 

"Can't I? Positively ugly / call him." 

"You are determinedly blind," says Kei fdsxA^ ^. 
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little impatiently. "You know he is immensely better 
looking than half the men one meets." 

"I can't bear that look in his eyes. So mocking, 
yet so stern. I am sure he would Hke to compel all 
creatures to his will." 

"I rather like that in a man." 

"Do you?" with a shrug. "It seems to me you 
like everything about him. Say, Mary," seating herself 
on the table near Miss Sylvester and gazing at her with 
eager hope in her eyes. "I see a way out of the 
difficulty. You can't want more than a paragon, can 
you? Why not marry Noel yourself?" 

Miss Sylvester laughs. 

"For one thing, because he has not asked me; for 
another, because " 

"Somebody else has," cries Nelly. 

Miss Sylvester blushes faintly and nods her head. 

"No! Not Charlie Lyons?" 

"No." 

"Sir John Amory, then?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, I am glad; that is if you miist be so silly as 
to marry," says Nell, with a sigh. "I suppose you like 
him, but, you will never be my Mary again. Every- 
thing seems slipping from me" — ruefully — "even you." 

She has one arm round Miss Sylvester's neck by 
this time, and is running her fingers through the un- 
ruffled locks of that rather stately creature, and having 
Jocked two small fingers inside her immaculate collar 
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is giving her angry little jerks every now and then. 
Altogether, indeed, she is doing great injury to the 
calm perfection of her toilette; yet Miss Sylvester bears 
it like a lamb. 

"Not all the John Amorys in the world shall make 
me lose touch with you," says she fondly, smoothing 
the girFs short curls. 

"After all," sa;^f^ell, breaking into a sudden laugh, 
"you haven'tJi^n over complimentary to your John. 
You like a man who can bend all others to his will, 
and John could not bend a fly. A man should be rich; 
John is not so very rich, is he? A man should be 
handsome — well, now, come; John is nol handsome, 
is he?" 

"No," confesses Mary Sylvester, with a laugh. 
"And yet," colouring warmly; "do you know, Nell, 
there are moments when I think he is." 

This so delights the other, that forgetful of her 
troubles, and the strange new determination working in 
her mind, she goes off* into a peal of laughter. 

"Oh! what it is to be in love! May Heaven de- 
fend me from such a folly. Well, there is one thing, 
Mary; to my eyes, he is ten times better looking than 
Noel, with all his vaunted good looks. Give me a kind 
man, not a monster." 

"My dear Nell! Noel is the kindest fellow!" 

"That's what the world thinks. I alone know him. 
If I were to marry him, the very first thing he would 
do, would be to forbid my ever playing th.^ \\ft\\xv ^^- 
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cept in the privacy of my own room, or to him — ' 
a slight grimace. 

"All this is mere fancy." 

"Is it? You should have seen his eyes th; 
night at Lady Swansdown's, when they were apph 
me. They literally burned in his head. No, h 
beliefs that date from the Dark Ages. Women < 
be kept in their proper place. A man's wife 
chattel, and should never, never permit herself tc 
upon her the compliments of the crowd." 

"You make him out terribly illiberal, he 

"You have found the very word I have been 
ing. He is illiberal. Why should he be angry b< 
God has given me a talent, and other men can a 
it, if he cannot." 

"Perhaps he is jealous — of the other men." 

"Tell him that," says Miss Fairfax, with a ma 
little grin. "And see how pleased he'll be. / 
who prides himself on his strength of will to I 
prey of vulgar emotion such as that!'* 

"Still — he might be, Nell," with a suspicion ( 
barrassment. "Answer me one thing, will you? 
don't be angry with the question. Lord Dai 
You do not care for him?" 

"How many times am I to tell you I care for n 
but my violin?" To Miss Sylvester's anxious ears 
ever, in spite of the carelessness of the reply, 
seems to be a touch of consciousness in the short 
that accompanies it. 
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'*I am glad of that/* she says steadily, watching the 
lovely mobile face as she speaks. "He would be the 
last — the very last husband one who loved you would 
choose for you." 

"Not even the one who loves me shall choose a hus- 
band for me," says Miss Fairfax gaily. "A gown, a 
ribbon, even my bonnet, if you will, but not my partner 
for life. I shall reserve the choosing of that trouble- 
some, and indeed improbable, person for myself." 

"Well, don't choose Dartford," says Miss Sylvester 
gravely. 

"Do you think Noel so very superior to him? / 
don't. At least Lord Dartford has a soul for music. 
What a touch! When he accompanies me I feel as 
though there were nothing left to be desired." 

"There is Nell, a great deal!" 

"To such a prosaic old thing as you, yes. You are 
nearly as bad as Noel! But to a foolish enthusiast 
like me. Nothing I tell you — nothing. That other 
night at the MooresM How he rendered that * Reverie.' 
I could have cried." 

"You didn't, however," says Mary Sylvester coldly, 
with a view to reducing her once more to a proper 
frame of mind. It is unfortunate perhaps that her 
friend should so thoroughly understand her. Miss 
Fairfax looks amused. Her pretty brows go up, the 
Comers of her lips come down, a malicious twinkle 
brightens her dark eyes. 

A Troublesome Girl, etc, 3 
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"No, and it speaks badly for me, Mary. You ki 
those lines of Shakespeare's: 

" *The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov*d with concord of sweet somids, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.* 

Now read that the other way round and surely 
have Dartford. He does love music, you must ackr 
ledge that, therefore all bad thoughts and feelings 
far from him. Happy Dartford!" Clasping her he 
in fervent admiration. "Would that all were Hke 1 
Do you know, Mary, Tm afraid Noel is never mc 
*with concord of sweet sounds'. 

" *The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus, 
Let no such man be trusted.' 

Mark that. His affections, dark as Erebus. . 
again, *let no such man be trusted.' I am sorry 
poor Noel." 

"Nonsense!" angrily. "You should not speal 
him like that." 

Miss Fairfax bursts out laughing. 

"Nevertheless, he is a dull fellow," says she, y: 
ing. "There is no music in him. Not a note, 
the smallest pipe. Music and charity are akin 
know." 

"You have taken him in quite a wrong spirit," 
Mary, with some vehemence. "You teach yoursel 
think him opinionated and severe, and that he ( 
not care for you, or for talent; whereas the trutt 
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that he is as foolishly in love with you as any school- 
boy, and that you could wind him round your little 
finger, did it so suit you." 

"Well — it doesn't; I trust my little finger was made 
for better purposes," says Miss Fairfax with a naughty 
motie, "Oh! Mary, do you honestly — honestly think I 
have genius? Do you believe that if I — had been born 
a poor girl, without a farthing of my own, that I could 
have made money by it? That is the test!" 

"I do indeed believe it," wondering at her earnest- 
ness, but unfortunately not grasping the meaning of it. 
"But you should be thankful, dearest, that no such test 
is required of you." 

"Yes, yes, of course," hastily. "Yet I should like 
to try." 

"To go on the stage, do you mean?" 
"Not that exactly. But at concerts now! to play 
to the public so. To play to private people is nothing, 
they flatter, and tell one all sorts of pretty things — 
but oh! to have the ivorld at one's feet, if only for one 
Httle, little moment." 

"Be thankful you can't," says Miss Sylvester, 
brusquely for her, "such a life as you describe would 
be abhorrent to you. It would kill such a little sensi- 
tive thing as you. All that sort of thing sounds entranc- 
ing when one is well out of it; but to really have to 
work for one's gingerbread takes the gilt off it." 

"I can't believe it," says Eleanor impetuously, 
slipping ofif the table and beginning to pace up and 
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down the room with some excitement in her voice and 
eyes. "The life you advocate is tame, wearisome 
monotonous. There is too much snug comfort in i1 
— there is in fact nothing in it. But in that other — 
where by one's exertions one conquers Fate and the 
world, there surely lies the noblest of ambitions. Oh 
Mary, if I dared speak to you. If" — stopping shorl 
and gazing fixedly at her friend — "if I could lay bare 
to you all that is now within my heart — I " 

"I say, girls, where are you? Nell, Mary, where the 
— what on earth are you doing in here, wasting all the 
•afternoon?" cries Dicky Sylvester, bursting into the 
room at this moment, and for ever checking Miss Fair- 
fax's attempt at confession. "There's Dalrymple giving 
way to bad language because I won't play a single 
with him; I know him too well for that, so I do be- 
seech you as you love me to come out, and let's have 
a double." 

"It is so warm," says his sister, laughing. 

Amory is in London still, and is not expected down 
until the evening. 

"I know it.- But what will you? Dalrymple's 
temper is warm too. He grows ferocious. Will you 
abandon me to his untender mercies? Nell, my best 
beloved," tucking his hand through her slender arm. 
"Come to the rescue." 

"Come on, Mary," says she, in a resigned tone, 
and in truth perhaps a little grateful to him for the 
sudden entry that has left her secret still her own, 
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"You know when Dicky's mind is made up, naught is 
left save to lay down one's arms." 

"I wish I could lay down my body," says Mary, 
with a stifled yawn. "I never felt so tired. The heat 
is terrible, and to be asked to play tennis in it, is — 
Well! if I die, Dicky, put a decent stone over me. It 
will be your duty, having been the means of placing 
me under it." 

"* Naught was never in danger,'" quotes Mr. Syl- 
vester gallantly, giving her a gentle push towards the 
door. 



} 
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CHAPTER V. 

DICKY DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF. 



"The time I've lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 

The light that Ues 

In woman's eyes, 
Has been my heart's undoing." 

Outside, the world is in a blaze of glory, although 
now the sun is preparing to abdicate hfs throne. The 
day is wonderfully still, scarce a murmur coming from 
land or sea, to break the calm. The very intensity of 
the heat seems to. have rendered all Nature silent. As 
silent indeed, as the All-Mother can be. Yet if you 
lend your ear, and give your whole mind to it, and 
conquer the first thought that noise at last is dead, 
then you will hear the chirp of the grasshopper, low 
buried in the turf beneath your feet; the rustle of small 
leaves; the sighing of faint breezes that but yesterday 
rushed madly through the field and wood, and now lie 
bound and chained — all which things, with many others, 
do make up the music of the world. 

Afar off, towards the west, the eye rests upon the 
sunset, more exquisite than any dream. Dying truly, 
but most lovely in its death. The rich gold of it 
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spreads like a sweet curtain half across the sky. Down 
below is the ocean, placid, and treacherous as ever, 
whilst on the grassy slopes which hang over it, sheep 
nibble at the short sweet herbage, looking in the dis- 
tance like mushrooms dotted here and there. 

Mr. Sylvester, in a resplendent suit of flannels, 
waves aloft his racket as he shouts to one afar: 

"I've got 'em. I've brought 'em. Now for a 
licking!" 

"That depends," says Colonel Dalrymple, the one 
addressed, rising with alacrity, suggestive of surprise, 
from his position upon the grass. He is, in fact, more 
than commonly surprised at the fact that Nell has con- 
sented to come out and play a game with him. In 
truth they had played a very different sort of game in 
the morning, in which many unpleasant words had been 
used, and where, as usual, he had come off anything 
but conqueror. 

"You'll see, my fine fellow;" says Dicky. "Mary 
and I will play you and Nell, arid make you sing as 
sraall as any robin." 

"Oh, no!" says Nell, quickly. "You and I, Dicky, 
I'm sure, Dicky," in a wheedling tone, "I'm not so 
very bad." 

"I decline to go into the morality of the thing," 
says Mr. Sylvester, severely. "Even if you are as black 
as you're painted far be it from me to be the one to 
point out your glaring defects. Still, as a tennis player. 
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I will admit you leave much to be desired, whereas 
Dalrymple leaves nothing. See?" 

"I think you might try me this once," munnurs 
she, in a voice not meant for the others. 

"Your predilection for my society," returns Mr. Syl- 
vester, in a loud and cheerful tone, "is flattering in the 
extreme. But if we are to play to win, my good child, 
permit me to say that you and I, against Mary anc 
Dalrymple, would not have the vaguest chance of gain 
ing the laurel crown." 

"If you don't want to play with me, Eleanor, wh) 
not say so at once," says Dalrymple, coolly. He is £ 
tall, handsome, soldierly young man, with dark eyej 
and dark hair, and a moustache as dark as either 
There is no doubt that the famous Carbyne tempei 
runs through his veins too, as he stands now looking 
at the dainty disdainful little maiden, who looks bacl? 
at him from under half closed lids. 

"It isn't so much that," says she, slowly, "as that ] 
would rather play with Dicky. He is never rude tc 
me when I miss my balls." 

"Do you mean that I am?" 

By this time Mary Sylvester and her brother have 
moved away, the latter to adjust the net, the other tc 
get out of hearing. 

"Well, not more specially then, than at any othei 
time, I admit." 

"Your imagination is your strong point, beyond al 
doubt." 
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"Which means," wrathfully, "that I am telHng an 
untnith." 

"It means this, only," fiercely, "that I don't believe 
I was ever rude to you in my life, whatever you have 
been to me!" 

"Now, what's that I wonder," says she, with a little 
scomful laugh. "The essence of pohteness I sup- 
pose " 

"I say, you two!" calls Mr. Sylvester from the 
further end of the court, "stop your spooning, and 
come along, will you! We won't be able to see the 
net presently." 

This mistaken speech is as successful as if it had 
really struck the bull's eye. Both Nell and Dalrymple, 
after an inward struggle, burst out laughing, and turn 
mechanically towards the place appointed them; and 
presently the game is in full swing. 

"Ah!" says Dalrymple presently, almost uncon- 
sciously, as Nell misses a rather easy ball. There is 
no reproach in his tone, nothing but regret for her 
mishap; but she refuses to read it, except in its worst 
sense. 

"There! I. knew how it would be," says she, flash- 
ing round at him. "That's why I hate playing with 
you. Just as \i yoii never missed a ball!" 

"I assure you, I only meant that " 

"I know very well what you meant. You needn't 
explain, thank you. After all, if I'm not a great, strong, 
horrid man, it isn't my fault, I suppose," 
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"You're tired I think/' says Dalrymple, too con- 
siderately. 

"No, Fm not Fm going to play this out, if only 
to be revenged on you,'' says she, with such an absurd 
attempt at the vengeance threatened that Dalrymple in- 
voluntarily smiles, and adds another sin to his already 
over-full list. 

"Good gracious! Can't you spare even five minutes 
out of the whole day?" calls Sylvester indignantly. 
"Whenever I'm in love, I keep my tender speeches for 
the passages and the stairs. Anything more bare-faced 
than your behaviour I never knew in my life." 

"Go on!" says Nell, giving Dalrymple a furious 
little push, whereupon he sends an impossible ball into 
the very farthest corner of the court. 

"Fault!" from Sylvester. 

"There! that's worse than anything / ever did," 
says Nell triumphantly. And then: "What a tetnpei 
you're in!" After which the second ball drops this 
side of the net, and the score is to the enemy. And 
so on throughout. Dalrymple, feeling thoroughly put 
out, plays villainously. Needless to say, Dicky and his 
sister win the game. 

"Heat's too much for you, old man," says Sylvester, 
giving Dalrymple a playful, if hurtful, slap on the 
shoulder. "Never saw you do worse. And as for 
Nelly, she surpassed herself. Is that tea I see crossing 
the lawn? Hurry up, Tompkins!" with an encouraging 
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shout to the languid footman. "Vou haven't been play- 
ing tennis, have you?" 

Upon this Tompkins does condescend to hurry, and 
arrives breathless on the scene with a rather overloaded 
tray and a broad grin. 

"You pour out, Dicky; Fm quite done up," says 
Nell, sinking upon a soft rug spread orientalwise upon 
the grass, and making a place for Mary to sit beside 
her; whereupon Dicky, who is accustomed to being cast 
for this part, manipulates the teapot with much grace, 
whilst Dalrymple hands round the tiny hot cakes. 

"Now for you, Dalrymple," says Dicky presently. 
"Tea, claret-cup, brandy and soda? Tea, of course/' 

"No, the other thing," laughing. 

"Claret cup, then?" 

"No; the other thing!" 

"Fie, fie!" says Mr. Sylvester, who is already pro- 
vided with a goodly goblet of that modern Hippocrene. 
"Nell, you should keep an eye on him. Never marry 
a man who can't find satisfaction in the simple, if 
sHghtly mawkish, tea." 

"Dicky, dear, give me another cup," says Miss 
Sylvester, ever so mildly, turning herself to give her 
empty cup to her brother in such wise that he alone 
can see her face, whereupon she bestows on him so 
many nods and becks without the wreathed smiles that 
that simple-minded youth goes hopelessly astray. 

"Got a bad pain?" asks he, in a loud whisper, 
meant to be confidential. "You look awful! Bless 
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me!" as now his sister positively glares as him. "Yoi: 
are getting worse, aren't you? Try some of this/ 
holding out to her his brandy and soda. "Best thin^ 
out for " 

** Dicky I" says his sister, in a tone so terrible tha 
it reduces him to silence. Rising, she seizes him b] 
the arm and draws him towards the tent where the tei 
has been placed. Anything to get away from thos< 
other two, who now must know that she had beei 
making signs to Dicky to be silent. That luckles: 
person still consumed with anxiety about her, follow; 
her lead, pouring out recipes all the time in a loud anc 
cheerful tone, which he fondly but erroneously believe 
to be a delicate murmur. 

Nell has risen too. A flush of annoyance ha: 
mounted to the auburn curls that encircle her low 
broad brow. 

"Going for a stroll?" asks Dalrymple carelessly 
glancing up at her without a trace of consciousness ii 
his face. Has he not heard, then? Miss Fairfa? 
examines him with a judicial eye, but fails to detect i 
sign of guilt. He bears her scrutiny without so mucl 
as a blink. 

"To the gardens only, to get some roses for dinner.' 

"Better take me with you. If you are going tc 
make a descent on the Marechal Niels there is nc 
knowing what may happen. McFarlane is capable o 
murder where they are concerned." 

"You can come, if you like," says she, indifferently 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A TOUCH OF JEALOUSY. 

"Thou troublest me: I am not in the vein." 

He accepts the ungracious permission and together 
they stroll towards the glass-houses, where McFarlane's 
famous roses are still in all their glory, though autumn 
s close upon us. Something the girl had said to him 
1 moment ago about them and dinner is now rankling 
n Dalrymple's mind, and presently, after a firm, 
nward resolution to die rather than approach either 
^f those subjects, he turns abruptly to her and asks 
he one question that of all others he had forbidden 
tiimself: 

"Who is dining here to-night?'' 

"The Maxwells, the Moores, Sir John Amory, and 
Lord Dartford." 

" Dartford! I thought he was not to return until 
September." 

"He has come, nevertheless. He arrived last night, 
told grandpapa about it, and he desired me to send 
im a card." 

"If he only arrived last night: — How did you send 
im a card?" 
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"This morning, of course, and had an acceptance 
this afternoon. Anything strange about it?" with a 
saucy little glance from under her long lashes at his 
frowning face. 

"Rather more than strange, I think. For instance: 
if he only came last night, how did you know he was 
in the country?'' 

"Why, that is the simplest part of it all. He wrote 
me word of his intended return last week. From Paris 
he wrote, I think." 

"You correspond, then!" His face is white now, anc 
there is a curious expression on his lips. "Does youi 
grandfather know that too." 

"I don't know," nonchalantly, "I daresay not. Yoi 
can tell him." 

Colonel Dalrymple catching her by her arm, swings 
her lightly round so as to face him. 

"Once for all," says he, "you are a girl, I know 
and I am a man, but understand at once that you 
shall not insult me." 

"What a temper you are in," says she, shaking her- 
self free of him, with a little rapid movement, " and all 
because you lost that game at tennis." 

"If that was all the loss I am ever to endure!'' 
says he in a voice now low, and subdued, but very sad. 
He seems ashamed of his late violence. 

"Still, you didn't like it," says she. "You hatea 
ha\ing to play with me, for one thing, because you 
know I am uncertain with my balls, Yes 3 I quite un- 
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"It is a matter of no importance to her/* says 
Dalrymple; "but she certainly stands very high in my 
estimation." 

"When she marries," says Nell, still staring at him, 
"I shall lose my best friend." 

"1 hardly see that," says he, "but if you do lose 
her, she will be, I should think, a real loss to you." 

"You admire her very much," says she slowly, yet 
with vehemence. 

"As I have said," shortly. 

"Well! You can't marry ^<?r either!" cries she, with 
all the careless anger of a spoiled child. "Because she 
is going to marry John Amory!" 

"Nell!" says Colonel Dalrymple sharply, as if 
shocked, as indeed he well might be. "Don't speak 
to me like that." He lays his hands upon her shoul- 
ders, and presses her back from him, and as she thus 
looks into his eyes, something in them should have 
touched her — but it doesn't. "I have no desire to 
marry Miss Sylvester, or anyone — unless " 

"Ah! there we are equal," interrupts she quickly, 
not heeding the end there might be to his sentence. 
"That's just how / feel. We are companions in this 
one thing at least. / don't want to marry anyone 
either." 

"Don't you?" says he. "Well, but /do; so we 
are not such close companions as you thought. And, 
yet, all my desire lies that way. For, as you are tired 
of hearing no doubt, I would be your companion always.' 
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"Don't make me quite hate you," says she, with a 
fierce little wrench that leaves her free of his grasp. 

Dalrymple, as though effectually silenced, walks on 
beside her without a word. It seems to him, that if 
he was ever so eager to pursue the argument, no 
language is left him in which to do it. She has killed 
within him all spontaneous thought. A dreadful chill 
seems to have fallen into the heat of the summer day, 
and, indeed, as he looks round him in a half-hearted 
fashion, it occurs to him that day is gone, and even- 
ing is already here. The warmth, the vigour of life, 
has faded, only the ashes of it now remain. And so 
with his life. 

As if in passionate protest against this mournful 
decree, he throws up his head, and compels himself to 
enter once again into conversation with the wilful 
beauty, walking in stubborn silence by his side. He 
will talk generalities to her — anything — everything — if 
only to show her that he is not altogether slain by her 
bow and spear. 

"Warm day," says he, making this brilliant remark 
with all the force that it requires. 

"Warm evening," corrects she sweetly. 

"Dull in the country, isn't it?" 

''Is it?" 

"Seems absurd the monotony, after the incessant 
change of town." 

"Fm afraid you are very unhappy. Why stay here? 
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I am sure grandpapa will excuse you if you wish to 
return to the sweet shady side of Pall Mall." 

"Oh no, thanks; my solicitude was all for you. As 
for me, I like monotony — and all the rest of it." 

"Am /the rest of it?" She laughs provokingly as 
she says this, and plucking a flower next her, holds it 
up before him, and then second by second advances it, 
until it is right under his nose. "You are cross," says 
she, with a tilt of her chin; "and with me. Give it up. 
What good will it do you?" 

"None. None/' says Dalrymple, with an inward 
groan and much conviction. "Why I let you triumph 
over me as you do, I can^t imagine. But what I can 
imagine is, the folly of your caring for so cheap a 
victory. Why not let me go?" 

"Good heavens! One would think I was holding 
on to your coat-tails," says the spoiled child, with a 
little laugh. "Fm not, anyway. You can go, when 
and where you please." 

"Is that man going to play your accompaniments 
to-night?" asks Dalrymple abruptly. 

"What man?" 

"You know very well — Dartford." 

"I don't know him very well, as it happens. But 
— yes — I daresay he will." 

"You must know him uncommonly well to be on 
letter-writing terms with him." 

"What an extraordinary sentence! * Letter- writing 
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terms!' Why not say *as you correspond with him'? 
—so much prettier!" 

"You are clever at evading an accusation," he says, 
with a sneer. 

"And who attempts to accuse me?" demands she, 
hotly, stung by his tone. "You? And why, then? 
Where lies your claim?" 

"I am your cousin, at all events. After your grand- 
father your nearest relative. I have no intention of 
standing idly by and seeing you make a fool of your- 
self." 

"Really, Noel," says she as calmly as possible, al- 
though she is positively choking with indignation; "per- 
mit me to say that you go sometimes a little too far. 
There is a line that must be drawn. A joke is a joke, 
and I presume you were attempting one when you 
called me a fool, but one can be sometimes too funny." 

"It was no joke," gloomily. 

Somehow this reply, which should have increased 
her anger, touches in an odd way her versatile nature, 
and compels her to laughter. 

"It was not, indeed," says she, giving way to mirth. 
"Well, don't do it again, that's all, or I shan't let you 
off so easily. Oh, there's McFarlane " 

"Stay, Nell — stay one moment. I don't often ask 
a favour of you, but — don't let Dartford play your ac- 
companiments to-night." 

"And if I say *yes,' who will play them — will 
you?" 
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"You know I can't," says the young man, reproad 
fully. 

"You know what }^oti would have," says she, di: 
dainfully. "You would have me give up music alt< 
gether. You hate that precious violin of mine. Yo 
would break it into a thousand pieces if you dare< 
Come ; deny all that if you can." 

"I can't," says he slowly. In truth, wise and ab) 
man as he is, he would gladly wreak his vengeance o 
that harmless instrument. Not even Dartford — thoug 
latterly he has begun to think of him with dee 
suspicion — is so dangerous a rival in the path thf 
leads to the heart of this capricious maiden as th 
violin she so dearly loves. 

"Good boy! Go up one! The truth before a 
things! Well, you skan'^ demolish it, be sure of th; 
so long as Tm alive. And as for Lord Dartford- 
beg you won't demolish him either, until I can ge 
substitute. I don't think he has got an underst 
ready, and in himself he is so incomparable th 
can't afford to let him go." 

"I see," says Dalrymple, with a strange glan 
her. He is evidently on the point of saying some 
more — a good deal more, but by a supreme effor 
trols himself. Presently he says, quite quietly, 
like him?" 

"Why not? He is a good musician — he 
stands me." 

"He understand ^{?«/'^ almost violently. 
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"My playing, at all events. Concede so much to 
him!" 

dii- "I concede nothing to him." 

: alto- "You are, as I have said, ilhberal; you would de- 

Ycu prive me of my friends, and of my art. You would 

dared leave me — only " 

"What?" defiantly, 
d abl^ "You!" with even greater defiance, 

ice (K He is silent, staring at her, wondering perhaps a 

thoug: little at her audacity, and a great deal at her beauty. 
de€t Good Heavens! What an insolent, mischievous, ador- 
h th: able creature; with a heart that might contain so much 
as th; love, and yet will hold not one small grain for him. 

"I confess it would be a poor change," says he at 
last, in a giving-up sort of tone. "Fm not worth the 
quarter of it — but," his strength returning to him, 
"neither is he — not a half quarter! A despicable 
fellow, to whom one should be ashamed to hold out 
the hand of friendship." 

"I saw you shake hands with him at Ascot," says 
she, mildly. 

"A man might go so far, but I cannot bear to think 
that you should regard him with even the barest civility. 
It is very hard to speak," says he, desperately; "but if 

you knew all " 

"If I knew *all' about everybody, I daresay my 
nider. acquaintance would be Hmited." 

"That is true, of course. But Dartford is on a 
worse footing than most. There are people — in your 
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own set," speaking with difficulty, and feeling li 
much easier it would be to put her on her guard w 
he not so entirely heart and soul her slave, "who h; 
refused to receive him." 

"What nonsense! You are imagining evil agai 
him. Why, he was the most petted guest at the Darr 
Staines last autumn." 

"Ah, but those girls are so old — and, of course, 
has money." 

"It doesn't seem to cover his sins," with a sli 
little laugh. 

"He hasn't enough for that. It would take 
Croesus to live down his reputation." 

"He talks very kindly of you when he talks of ) 
at all," says Nell, gently. 

Having delivered this stinging little complim^ 
she moves on more briskly, and coming up with 
Farlane, dismisses Dalrymple with a cool nod, n 
carries off the old Scotchman in triumph to the R' 
House. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A FRESH ELEMENT. 

"Amid the golden gifts which Heaven 
Has left, like portions of its light, on earth 
None hath such influence as music hath." 

The room is rapt in a soft silence: the old man, 
Lord Carbyne, is drawing in deep long sighs of con- 
tentment; great savage as he is to his domestics and 
those dearest to him, music hath charms to soothe his 
breast — and beyond all other music, that of his grand- 
child. She is now standing beside the piano in a care- 
less unstudied altitude, with a pretty flush upon her 
cheeks, and, at all events, part of her heart in the sweet 
strains she is drawing from her violin. Now, most sad, 
most mournful they run, and now, wild with glad mirth, 
and now again, filled with a martial meaning, that stirs 
the souls of those who listen. 

Yet to Dalrymple, who has made her a study, un- 
consciously, for the past twelve months, it is plain that 
she is but coquetting with her violin; making use of it, 
as it were, to get through the present movement, with 
a view to another movement further on, rich in pro- 
mise. His jealousy but too plainly points to Dartford 
as the one who is to bring that promise to perfection. 
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And presently, even as he is brooding unhappil) 
over this suspicion, the music comes to an end, anc 
Miss Fairfax, with a pretty word or two of thanks U 
the pale young man who had very inefficiently accom 
panied her on the piano, and an ill-suppressed sigh o 
relief, moves lightly across the room to where Mar) 
Sylvester is sitting beside a very lean young woman 
got up like a mediaeval saint. This latter she has in 
deed managed to acquire for public occasions an ex 
pression not to be matched for melancholy resignation 
and is now shaking her short, tangled, flaming locks ir 
Miss Sylvester's rather bored face. Eleanor bearing 
down upon her, drops on one knee beside the saint 
and most irreverently chucks her under the chin. 

"What's the latest craze, Sally?" asks she, gaily. 

"Oh, not Sally, dearest, I implore," cries Mrs. 
Mountby-Maugre with a despairing moan. "Sarai — 
that beautiful old name. Not, not that terrible " 

She appears on the point of fainting, and gropes 
blindly for the vinaigrette that hangs by a long silver 
chain from her girdle. 

"Why, it was Sarah last month," says Eleanor, un- 
feeUngly. 

"A month! What an eternity may lie in a month!" 
breathes Mrs. Mountby-Maugre. "How you talk of 
time! Precious Time! How much may not be accom- 
plished in thirty-one days." 

"A good deal, certainly," says Eleanor, springing 
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et, with all the adorable elasticity of youth, 
nabled you to get christened all over again!'' 
body laughs as she says this, and turning her 
:kly she finds Lord Dartford at her elbow: 
spare man, with a dark complexion, heavy 
e and light grey eyes. A man outwardly 

inwardly dingy to a degree. Not vulgarly 
I in appearance, but unmistakably so far all 
I excellent musician; a good talker; ever with 
imoured word upon his lips, or a jest, becom- 
lerwise as his company shifts itself; without a 
f heart, and no character whatsoever. 

he is notoriously epris about Miss Fairfax, 

now accepted by his set. Where she goes, 

as often as is practicable, — throwing himself 
th on all occasions. . To the girl herself, he is 
lore than a most excellent interpreter of her 
composers, and an invaluable ally when she 
le one to aid her in her musical triumphs. To 
man of the world, accustomed to take things 
>eem, the naive pleasure she displays in his 
LS but one meaning, that she has given to him 
y heart's first love, and is pining to receive 

the assurance that the battered and hideous 
•f what he is pleased to call his love has been 

laid before her, to pick up, and cherish in 
ent bosom. 

are cruel!" whispers he to her now, draw- 
a little away from the affronted saint, who 
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has now conjured up a martyred air. "And not onlj 
to her." This with distinct meaning; but Miss Fairfax 
misses it. 

"No, to myself also. Could anything be more 
murderous than the way Mr. Morgan treated that last 
scherzo? It was horrible! Yet I endured — I lived. 1 
am now talking to you ! '* 

There is nothing beyond a pretty compliment to 
his superior powers as accompanist conveyed in these 
last words; but Dartford, who has been a good deal 
spoiled by a certain class of women, mistakes her. 

"Do you think I am not sensible of that/' says he 
with considerable empressement and an earnest look 
that has done considerable service off and on. Miss 
Fairfax stares at him, and then, as if a little uncertain 
as to his meaning, but charitably supposing that it is 
not nonsense, but an absurdly humbly tribute to her 
genius that has actuated the enigmatical reply, says 
kindly : 

"Well, it's very good of you, Tm sure." 

"Eh? What?" says he, pausing, as one might who 
is partly deaf, and has failed to comprehend. If he 
had been enigmatical to her, she has been doubly sc 
to him! 

"You are very good, too good," persists she, secure 
in her own reading, and feeling so ashamed of sucl 
praise from a man who really understands music. Afte: 
all! What is she? 
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The world has yet to prove her a genius, or merely 
talented. 

"Oh, ay; just so," says Dartford, still at sea; and 
now with his usual beaming smile that has so little 
in it. "By Jove! it's the first time IVe been told 
that!" 

Somebody coming up to Eleanor at this moment, 
and touching her arm, she impatiently turns to her 
right. Dalrymple, his face rather paler and sterner 
than usual, is standing beside her. 

"Mrs. Maxwell is so anxious to hear Lord Dartford 
sing, that your grandfather has sent me to you, to — to 
ask him to do so." 

There is something in the grave reproach that is so 
very near to anger in his eyes that enrages Miss Fairfax ; 
she gives him but curt reply. 

"Certainly," she says. "He is so kind, so agreeable 
always, that I am sure he will not refuse." 

She turns a cold glance from Dalrymple to let a 
beaming smile fall on Dartford. 

"Have you heard?" she says. "Mrs. Maxwell will 
be unhappy until you have sung to her. Go. Put her 
out of pain. Sing to her." 

"Not to her, to you," says he, softly — so low that 
Dalrymple cannot hear the words, but can mark the 
loverlike look and attitude, and can feel the pang that 
contracts his heart. 

"It is a compliment!" says Eleanor prettily, but 
utterly without sentiment, and presently Dartford's 
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well-cultivated voice is sounding through the rooir 
He has chosen a quaint little love-song, as simple a 
possible, and into the last verse he throws as mucl 
devotion as he dares, hoping Eleanor will accept it fo 
herself. 

"So that our hearts be one, 

So that our love be true, 
The world may laugh or frown 

For me and you. 
Men may be wise or fools, 

Stars may die out above, 
"We ask of life no gift 

But love — but love ! ** 

It is a distinctly passionate little effort on Dartford' 
part, but, unfortunately, Mrs. Maxwell, a little, light 
headed, half-pretty woman of thirty-five or so, who ha 
a passing tendresse for him, and who had asked him t 
sing, takes the devotion, the words, the subdued pas 
sion, entirely as her own. 

"What a heavenly song I" says she, waylaying hin 
as he rises from the piano, and bending forward, in 
little fashion of her own, to glance up at him fror 
under her lashes. "And how true! Oh," rapturously 
"love, love!" 

"Love — that makes the world go round," says h 
curtly, making a pretence of filling up her senteno 
"That's about as near rubbish, you know, as the 
make it nowadays. It's money that makes the worl 
revolve. That's the true axis. You take my woi 
for it." 
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There is something a little brutal about the man — 
a little vulgar. Having thus, without regard to the 
smallest courtesy, "choked off," as he would himself 
have said, this woman, with whom he had dallied 
many an hour and oft, he crosses the room to where 
his latest fancy sits smiling kindly at old General 
Maxwell. 

"I am telling Miss Fairfax that she has been a little 
unkind to us to-night," says the General, looking up at 
Dartford. "We so seldom have the chance of hearing 
her divine interpretations of our favourites that she 
should not grudge us a good deal of her violin when we 
do meet. And you, Dartford, I have heard you ac- 
company her. It was a treat. Might," turning gallantly 
to Eleanor, " an old man plead for such another perfect 
half-hour to-night?" 

"You have a silver tongue. General. What is it I 
could refuse you?" says Miss Nell sweetly. "Are you 
i' the vein, Lord Dartford? Come, then, we will do 
our best to charm this cleverest, if kindliest of critics." 
She smiles down at the General, who, in truth, has 
a fine knowledge of music, and a love for it, passing 
all others. 

Moving across the room beside Lord Dartford, she 
happens to pass her cousin, and, mindful of his warn- 
ing of the morning, the malicious sprite that has kept 
closely at her side all the evening prompts her to throw 
him a defiant word or two. 
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"We are going to give you something to d 
upon," cries she, with radiant sauciness, looking t 
at him over her shoulder,, whilst, with one hand Hi 
she trifles Avith the amber beads around her n 
"Something to remember. Don't lose a note. I fe 
am going to excel myself! Lord Dartford has insp 
me!" 

It is an audacious little speech, and but for the 
treme childishness that characterises her, might 
termed bold. It makes her nothing, however, sa^ 
naughty child. Dalrymple returns her provoking ^ 
steadily, with an unsmiling eye. He is worth 
thousand Dartfords, but, unfortunately, is so mucl 
earnest that he gives himself away a good deal, 
permits her to see only the uncomfortable side of 1 
Beyond the glance, he makes no reply. 

"You are so entirely a person to be congratuh 
on every point," says Dartford, as they move on, " 
one crumpled rose-leaf cannot afflict you greatly. 
should say that cousin of yours is it." 

"How?" says she, with suspicious innocence, loci 
quickly round. 

"Surly beggar, eh?" says Dartford, secure in 
knowledge that she had given Dalrymple a rather ai 
glance when he had refused to answer her. 

"I think I have gathered from him that you are 
a very intimate friend of his," says she coldly, annc 
without knowing why. Truly, she tells herself, E 
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ford, though unrivalled as an accompanyist, is a little 
trying at times, and, of course, it is always in bad taste 
to abuse one's relations to one's face. 

"What shall it be?" says she, looking down at the 
heap of music on the stand near the piano. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
DALRYMPLE SEES TOO MUCH AND TOO LITTLE. 

"This, this has thrown a serpent to my heart 
While it overflowed with tenderness, with joy, 
"With all the sweetness of exulting love. 
Now nought but gall is there and burning poison." 

"What you Avill," returns he, and presently som 
thing is chosen, and melody, such as is not often hea: 
in private life, is swelling the air. Conversation la 
guishes, and though Mrs. Maxwell, who is angry, tri 
to keep it up, it soon dies away altogether. Ever 
body gives him and herself a more comfortable shal 
into the chair occupied, and prepares to listen with 
glad heart. 

All except Dalrymple! His heart seems on fii 
To see her there, so thoroughly bon camarade of th 
contemptible libertine, makes his own honest blood b< 
in his veins. It certainly wouldn't have boiled at ; 
had the "libertine" been talking to any other girl- 
probably would not have so much as reached a tepid he 
— but that he should dare to aspire to Eleanor lea\ 
only one desire — that the good old dark ages were on 
more here, when to run a fellow-citizen through t 
body would be accounted as a mere casualty- 
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necessary hint — a playful reminder that your patience 
had a limit, and no more. 

In truth, it seems to Dalrymple that he cannot bear 
to look at her, standing there with her violin pressed 
against her shoulder, though in reality she is as fair 
a thing as Nature ever made — " a sight to make an old 
man young." 

She is standing a little forward in her white gown, 
with one hand and arm raised. Her small haughty 
head is thrown a little backwards — and sideways — as 
if naturally inclining towards the beloved instrument. 
The lovely pearls around her neck gleam and rise and 
fall with each soft breatli she draws, emitting tiny 
scintillating sparks of light. She is playing now at last 
with a verve , an abandon that thrills the hearers and 
betrays the genius that is hers; music's own soul, with- 
out which it knows no real life. 

Her pla)ring is remarkable, even in an age where 
one insists on perfection or nothing; and her companion 
does her justice. Dartford indeed expresses himself not 
only with force but with feeling. Strange anomaly in a 
man to whom heart is unknown. He accompanies her 
indeed with such taste, with such sympathy, that one 
might readily believe that at least the shadow of his 
pretty companion's mantle has fallen upon him. 

Having begun, and ravished the ear with Rubinstein, 
they pass on to lighter, more frivolous themes, and at 
last Eleanor, as if stung by Dalrymple's late censorious 
glance to a thoroughly childish display of recklessness, 

A Tyouhlesoms C$r/f etc, \ 
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passes into a movement low, seductive, entrancing, the 
very food of love. She has selected it out of pique, 
regardless of consequences, and ignorant of Dartford's 
feelings towards her. It is unmistakably a love song, 
of the passionate Portuguese type , and exquisitely ren- 
dered as it is, holds the room spell-bound. 

Then follow some charming bits from Wagner; some- 
thing of Eleanor's genius seems to have entered into 
Dartford, because he plays now, as he never played be- 
fore, with a spirit, a brio hardly to be rivalled. Into his 
touch, too, he has thrown that suspicion of malicious- 
ness that has actuated Eleanor all through, it is as 
though he had caught it from her. 

And now it is over, the last long-drawn note has 
sounded, and silence, too poverty-stricken, succeeds. 
Eleanor lays aside her violin in a little abrupt way, and 
with shining eyes and faintly flushed cheeks moves 
amongst her guests. There is a suggestion of triumph 
— but triumph misatisfied — in her whole air. To Dal- 
rymple, still watching her, it appears as if she disdains 
the compliments pressed upon her, and pines for a 
larger ground. After a vague word, or vaguer smile, 
to those who insist on laying their homage at her feet, 
she turns aside and says a word or two to Dartford, as 
though he alone really can understand or appreciate. 
As a fact, she is so far artist at heart, that praise from 
the outsiders — the uninitiated — is as nothing to her, 
and she is too young, too untutored, to pretend a grati- 
tude she cannot feel. In Dartford, who is really a f 
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msician — ^ whatever else he may be - — Hes her sole 
iterest for the moment. He has been the sharer of 
er victory, the partner of her success — small though 
he counts it; and, as such is given for the time being 
, high place in her favour. 

That Dartford should misunderstand the position is 
Qevitable. Accustomed to be smiled on by women, 
le accepts Eleanor's brilliant glances as distinct en- 
:ouragement, and having finally decided on ranging him- 
lelf, and giving to her the joyous task of reforming the 
ake, decides on making her a formal proposal before 
he night is over. 

Together he and she pass through the rooms to the 
conservatory beyond. She, impatiently anxious to 
jscape the laudations she scorns with all youth's in- 
olerance; and he, eager for the moment when he shall 
lear the pretty "yes" that will put an end to his 
ather disreputable bachelorhood. 

It is half an hour later. A century, as it has seemed 
Dalrymple — who is consumed with jealousy. A good 
3ng hour to Mrs. Maxwell — who is secretly furious at 
)artford's defection, and eager for an occasion to be 
avenged upon her rival — as she has grown to regard 
le unconscious Eleanor; some ground indeed for her 
ispicion has been given her by the fact that since 
liss Fairfax and Lord Dartford entered the conservatory 
lirty minutes ago, they have been lost to any other 
)ciety but their own. Such a flagrant breach of man- 
ors on the part of her hostess deserves, in Mrs. Max- 
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welFs opinion, instant punishment, and so with a rathe 
nasty little smile she now rises, and sweeps down upoi 
Lord Carbyne, making her adieus in a very determinec 
fashion. It is still distinctly early, but that she has re 
fused to consider it so, is evident. 

"Yes; it grows chilly, you know, and the General'! 
throat is always so troublesome. No — no — please, d( 
not disturb Miss Fairfax. You will say good night t( 
me for her, will you not? I feel sure she must hav( 
good reason for depriving us of her society for th( 
past hour, and I would not for worlds be the caus( 

of . Now, I beg you will let me steal away with 

out compelling her to do the usual thing. I adore un 
conventional people myself, they are so satisfying. One 
never knows what they are going to do next. Gooc 
night.'' 

"One moment," says Lord Carbyne, in his coldest 
haughtiest tone; "Noel," to Dalrymple who is standing 
near, and who is regarding Mrs. Maxwell's little smil 
ing face with ill-suppressed anger; "tell Eleanor tc 
come at once and bid Mrs. Maxwell good night; yoi 
will excuse her, I am sure," with a courteous, if rathei 
forced, smile to Mrs. Maxwell. "When she gets on the 
subject of music, she forgets all things." 

("Even her manners") is on Mrs. Maxwell's flip 
pant tongue, but she reserves it, and, satisfied witl 
having brought the attention of the entire room to th< 
fact that Miss Fairfax has been for the past half-houi 
tete-a-tite with a man of Dartford's reputation, and s< 
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charmed with him as to be forgetful of even the 
imonest etiquette, subsides into a lounging chair be- 
5 her host, and consents to let the General's throat 
t its chance. 

Dalrymple, making his way into the smaller con- 
^atory that leads into the larger one beyond, and 

finding Eleanor there, pushes aside the heavy 
lain that divides the two rooms, and advances 
v\y. 

Tall, flowering shrubs stand here and there, behind 
ch cushioned lounges have been arranged. On one 
these, at the farthest end of the conservatory, a 
ider figure gowned in white, is seated — the lace 
nces of her dress gleaming like snow against the 
k background of myrtle-leaves. 
It is Eleanor. She is hardly seated indeed. She 

half risen — one hand pressing against the arm of 
lounge — her attitude suggestive of sudden surprise 
ler face uplifted to Dartford, who is bending to- 
ds her — an impassioned glance within his eyes. 
Something — he never knew what — compels Dal- 
iple to stand still, as his eyes light upon this 
eau. He is too far away to note the glance in 
tford's eyes, to read the expression in Eleanor's. It 
n instant's halt, but long enough to work a world 
nischief. Even as he gazes, Dartford stoops swiftly 
Tiwards, his arm goes round Eleanor's slight form, 

head bends towards hers — he . 

It is all over in a second. As though shot to the 
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heart, Dalrymple turns on his heel, lifts the curtain 
and stands outside it once again, his pulses beating to 
a suffocating degree, his face like death. He had 
feared — but he had never quite believed — until now! 
The end had come too abruptly. 

And that she — she . That any woman should 

permit the embrace of a man like Dartford, seems hor- 
rible to him — but that it should be Eleanor! that child! 
Great Heaven ! is there nothing in the whole wide world 
that one can be sure of! To her innocence, her pride, 
he could have sworn, and now, what is left him? She 
had seemed the very incarnation of happy, capricious, 
guileless youth — yet here she is carrying on a vulgar 
flirtation with a man whom the best people look on 
with unfriendly eyes. 

Then all at once it occurs to him that, perhaps, 
Dartford had just proposed to her, and had been ac- 
cepted. Cruel as this thought is, it yet comes to him 
as a very heaven-sent hope, after his first great shock. 
To be able to preserve his faith in her is dearer to 
him now than anything life has left to give. 

He draws a long breath, and, lifting his hand to 
his forehead, pushes back his hair. With action, memor}' 
returns, and the knowledge that he cannot go back to 
the drawing-room without her. Curiosity — already a 
little on the alert — must be satisfied at once, and any 
further gossip about his cousin put an end to. He 
would have given a good part of his income to escape 
the ordeal before him, but, without a second's hesita- 
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tion, he again puts aside the curtain, and advances 
with resounding steps down the tesselated pavement to 
where he had seen her sitting. 

"Eleanor!" calls he, in a loud voice. He cannot 
bring himself to look in her direction, however, or he 
could hardly have failed to notice the crimson cheeks 
and flashing eyes, and general air of indignation that 
distinguishes her. She is standing, looking almost tall, 
for her, whilst Dartford, lowering and sullen, is hold- 
ing back from her, a look of angry resentment on his 
dark face. 

"Mrs. Maxwell is going — she wishes to say good 
night to you — your grandfather sent me to find you," 
says Dalrymple, in a deplorably jerky style, always 
with his eyes upon the ground. 

He turns away abruptly as he finishes his message, 
without a single glance at her. He had not heeded 
the little eager run she had made towards him, as if 
hoping to find in him a protector — a shelter from some 
trouble that has beset her. Checked in this hope, she 
stops herself — and follows him, slowly, thoughtfully, 
resentfully — to her grandfather's presence. 

Here she apologizes very sweetly to Mrs. Maxwell, 
who says two or three unpleasant things to her in the 
gayest manner possible, and with the archest of glances 
from under the effective lashes, and thereafter takes 
herself and her General away. And presently all the 
other guests follow her example. And Lord Carbyne, 
after a word or two of censure to Eleanor, who hardly 
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hears him, is carried off to bed by his valet, anc 
she is left standing in the big empty room , full of he: 
own thoughts — that are hardly agreeable. 

With a little sigh, she rouses herself, and, with i 
determination to seek forgetfulness in sleep, is moving 
towards the door, when a voice behind her startles 
her: 

**Do not go yet, Eleanor, I wish to speak to you/^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MISS FAIRFAX MAKES UP HER MIND. 

"Who should be trusted now, when one's right hand 
Is perjured to the bosom? Proteus, 
I am sorry I must never trust thee more, 
But count the world a stranger for thy sake — 
The private woimd is deepest.' 



)) 



I Colonel Dalrymple's tone is harsh, and unmusical; 
there is displeasure in his whole air. There is misery, 
too, and even pain; but the girl, looking back at him, 
sees only the displeasure. He is standing in the open 
window that leads on to the balcony, and had evidently 
been walking up and down there whilst the last guests 
were taking their departure. 

"Grandpapa has done your duty for you. Tve had 
my scolding," says Nelly, still looking at him over her 
shoulder with the odd sort of angry contempt she 
usually shows him. "I know it by heart now; IVe 
learned my lesson. Listen. Fm a shocking hostess. 
IVe been barbarously rude. Mrs. Maxwell said (very 
deservedly) some terribly uncivil things about me. I 
have no sense of decency. Nature has made one more 
grand mistake; she has picked up a wretched little 
hourgeolse and flung her into the midst of the aristo- 
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cracy. He said a good deal more that I didn't hear. 
But that's enough, isn't it?" 

"It is on quite another matter I wish to speak to 
you," says Dalrymple coldly. 

"You will wait until to-morrow, then," says she, 
shrugging her shoulders, and making a step or two 
towards the door. 

"Not for an hour! Not for one minute!" says he 
with passion, coming up to her and laying his hand 
upon her arm. 

"Noel!" exclaims she, in a low tone. She shakes 
his hand from her arm, and glances at him with gleam- 
ing eyes. For a minute they regard each other steadily, 
both faces angry, defiant, and then he speaks. 

"I saw you in the conservatory with Dartford, to- 
night. I will have an explanation about that," says he, 
his mouth set. 

For a moment he fears she is going to faint. Her 
lips grow white, her eyes large. Then she masters 
herself. 

"Well?" she says, with a short, uncertain laugh. 

His heart dies within him. This is not the attitude 
a freshly-engaged girl would have taken. There is no 
shrinking, no pretty blush; there is defiance rather, and 
shame in the lovely, youthful eyes. 

"I saw you," says he again, in a dull sort of way. 

"And what did you see?" cries she fiercely. "You 
talk, and talk, and say nothing." 

"You know what I saw.'^ 
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"I do not, indeed." 

"If you will have it, then," says he violently, "I 
saw him kiss you." 

Just for the instant it occurs to Dalrymple that she 
is on the point of striking him with her small, clenched 
hand. But once again she subdues herself, and grinds 
the little doubled fingers into the palm of the other 
hand, and so stands staring at him, silent, but breathing 
very quickly. 

"You do not deny it," says he, his last hope dead. 

"Deny what you satv! How could I?" says she. 
And then, suddenly, she bursts out laughing — a little 
peal of laughter, ^vild indeed, but without merriment. 

"Come, if you must tell me your experiences, let 
us go where there is air," she says, pressing her hand 
against her throat. "I cannot breathe here." She 
passes him and steps hurriedly through the window on 
to the balcony, and, leaning against the rails as if glad 
of their support, drinks in greedily the sweet, soft, 
night air, heavy with the perfumes of the sleeping 
flowers beneath. 

The sky is bright with stars, and in their midst a 
crescent moon hangs lightly. Eleanor, after a quick 
glance at it, turns her gaze with an impatient gesture 
to the dense gloom of the dark pines upon her right, 
that look like a dark blot upon the already gloomy 
blackness of the woods around. 

"Are you engaged to Dartford?" asks Dalrymple 
Sternly. He has followed her and is now trying vainly 
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to read her face in the uncertain Hght -cast upon it by 
the faint beams thrown by the half-grown moon. 

"No," impulsively. 

"No! And yet . He proposed to you?" 

No answer. 

"Not even that," says he bitterly. "Why, it is a 
sorry tale. It would have been bad enough if he had 
made you an honourable offer of his hand; but as it 
is " 

"Do you know," says she, turning to him, and 
speaking very slowly, "that it is horrible to hate any- 
one as I hate you?" 

"Oh, never mind me," says he. "It is not a ques- 
tion of me. It is of you I am thinking. This sort of 
thing must be put a stop to. It shall be stopped. You 
are only a child after all, and, perhaps, no one has 
taken you to heart sufficiently. How are you to know 
a good man from a bad one, or the right or wrong of 
anything? I tell you this," says he, as if warning her. 
"I shall put an end to your acquaintance with Dartford. 
You shall find some one else to accompany you when 
you choose to play your violin. I shall inform your 
grandfather to-morrow of what sort of man this Dart- 
ford is." 

"You can tell him what you like. You will speak 
too late. You should have done it before." Is there 
reproach in her tone? 

"You mean by that? " 

"That all you can say now will make no difference." 
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"What do you mean, Eleanor?" demands he roughly. 

"Exactly what I say/' 

"We shall see," says Dalrymple. "If you insist on 
believing you feel an affection for that — that fellow, I 
am sorry for you, as I shall certainly take measures 
to prevent your having anything further to do with 
him." 

"You will be giving yourself useless trouble." 

"I am to understand by that, I suppose, that you 
defy me?" 

"You can understand anything you like, so far as 
I am concerned, but, after all, I did not mean that!" 

"Then what? I wish you would explain yourself." 

"Why, that is too much to expect," says she, with 
an unmirthful laugh. "That I should supply the riddle 
and the answer too. No, no; find out the latter for 
yourself." 

"You have some thought, some plan formed, which 
you hope to keep from me," says Dalrymple with a 
poor attempt at calmness. "But do not hope to de- 
ceive me. I am your nearest relative after your grand- 
father, and I shall see that no harm comes to you." 

"You needn't lose your temper over me, at all 
events," says she, with a provoking intonation — half 
mockery, half contempt — that fires his blood. "You 
make yourself very ridiculous, I must say, when you 
let yourself go, as you are doing to-night. What is all 
this rhodomontade about? I know grandpapa has given 
us to each other ever since I was bom; but there is 
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really very little in that! I am nothing to you, and 
you (believe me) are less to me. In spite of grand- 
papa's perpetual nagging, you are not bound to marry 
me." 

"To marry you — you! after what I saw to-night! 
Never!'* says Dalrymple, a very passion of disdain and 
rage making his voice ring. He has turned so as to 
face her more directly, and has thrown out one hand 
as if to give emphasis to his decision. A dead silence 
follows. Miss Fairfax, as though changed into marble, 
stands motionless, gazing back at him through the 
luminous darkness — not trying to read his expression, 
or seeking to take his words to heart, but merely as 
one might whose power of thought has suddenly been 
killed, and who has no further knowledge of anything. 
A numb state, scarcely hurtful at the moment, but rich 
in promise of misery to come. The silence is a long 
one, and gives to Dalrymple sufficient time to wonder 
if his speech has been all it ought to be. She is not 
usually so quiet when angered, and angered she must 
most certainly have been. Has he hurt her? A curious 
sense of satisfaction, of delight in this thought, is mingled 
with a sincere regret. Fear indeed is taking hold of 
him, under the uncomfortable charm of this deadly 
calm, when at last Miss Fairfax breaks it. 

"That simphfies everything," she says, in an ordi- 
nary way, if a little sternly. After all, he tells himself, 
he had had no power to hurt her. He is now, as he 
has ever been, nothing to her. Less than nothing, as 
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she herself had said a- minute or two ago. The fear 
and regret die, and judicial anger once more takes their 
place. 

"When one comes to think of it," says she, speak- 
ing again, as one might who has been summing up a 
case, and has come to a safe conclusion on it, "I have 
done you a good turn; you should be grateful. You 
did not wish to quarrel with grandpapa, and he wished 
you to marry me. As you threatened me awhile since, 
you will to-morrow tell him of all the terrible things 
you know about Lord Dartford, and — and of my — what 
did you call it? — improper conduct will do very well, 
at all events, and exactly suits the exigencies of the 
case. Well — there you are! Grandpapa is useful, and 
he will not quarrel with you, he will only quarrel with 
me, and you will get out of a detested semi-engagement 
without offending the suggester of it." 

"You can make me out as great a sneak as you 
like," says Dalrymple, "but that will give you little 
satisfaction when your own mind belies you. You know 
I shall not mention your name to Lord Carbyne. There 
is, too, one other error in your speech. That semi- 
engagement was not detestable to me. But I am not 
a fool. So long as you cared for no other man, I en- 
dured the thought that you did not care for me. But 
when I saw you encourage Dartford as you did to-night 
— when I saw you ." 

"Be silent!" cries the girl fiercely; checking him 
by the vehemence of her voice find gesture. "Not 
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another word. You have said enough! Too much!*' 
She stands back from him; her hands pressed against 
her bosom. If he had struck her, she could not have 
looked more enraged. Then suddenly her lovely naked 
arms fall to her sides, she throws up her head, and 
without another glance at him, sweeps past, and hurries 
to her own room. 

Once there she gives thought full sway. And one 
especial thought, that for weeks has been troubling, 
delighting, enticing her. Going to a drawer in one of 
her tables, she opens it, and takes out a card. It had 
been given to her by Barbour, the night of Lady Swans- 
down's At home, and had been kept ever since, she 
scarcely knew why. 

She had been drawn to the popular actor — the bom 
artist — in a strange way. He had interested her. He 
had comphmented her, and there had been that in his 
words, so undeniably sincere and earnest, that she, who 
shrunk from praise, had accepted his, and felt pleasure 
in it. He had appealed to the kindred artist soul in 
her, and had found his echo there; she had indeed 
answered him back. He had hinted great things to 
her, and had been honestly and openly sorry that Fate 
had not so ordered her affairs that she should not have 
to work for her daily bread. He had cried aloud to 
her the glories of a universal conquest — the gathering , 
of many people at her feet. He had assured her that . 
she had but to speak — that is to let her violin speak, ^ 
^d the renown of which she had read and dreamed 
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and longed for, would be hers. An enthusiast himself, 
he had Ht on another only ready to be kindled at his 
touch, and had set her soul aflame ! Oh ! to be amongst 
the great ones of this world. To know, to feel, to see, 
the adulation of the crowd! 

It could scarcely be said that he had put in her 
mind the desire to place her talent before the public 
and to live or die by its decision, because ever since 
her tiny child's fingers had drawn bow across the strings 
she had vaguely longed for the moment when she 
should, or at least might be, famous. It was her night 
dream as well as her best waking thought through all 
her earlier years, and of late — within the last twelve 
months, it had become a passion with her. Feeling the 
genius that undoubtedly stirred within her, she pined, 
as all true artists must do, to put it to the test; to hear 
the world's judgment on her best — to sink beneath 
their hisses or to swim to shore amidst the tumult of 
their applause. 

Yet Barbour had certainly been a direct agent 
towards the course she had now at last elected to 
pursue. He had opened the way for her. He had in 
his kindly, enthusiastic Bohemian way assured her that 
when Fate proved too strong for her, and genius up- 
hfted her beyond the carnal longings for comfort and 
social triumphs that surrounded her and hampered her 
— when art, and art alone was acknowledged by her as the 
supreme king and conqueror of all, then, if she came 
to him, he would be not only willing, but able to place 

A Troublesome Girl, etc. ^ 
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her in that path that alone gives solace to the unwilling 
wanderer upon this earth. 

He always talked a good deal of nonsense, but on 
the whole Barbour was, if anything, a man of business, 
and though saturated with the belief that everything 
should give way to genius, always knew what genius 
really was, and passed over the spurious specimens 
with a kindly word or two indeed, but with a distinct 
refusal to have anything to do with them. Miss Fair- 
fax's violin had taken him by storm. He had waxed 
eloquent over it, and having succeeded in gaining an 
introduction to the owner of it, had said to her many 
things that her friends would have wished unsaid. But 
to Barbour, the adorer of genius, it was impossible to 
hear such music and refrain from advocating his creed. 
To him, to have the divine fire and refuse to lay it at 
the world's feet, was to be unworthy of the gift. 

Eleanor, throwing herself into an arm-chair beneath 
a lamp, gazes long and earnestly at the card. 

Here is Barbour's name, address, and — unwritten- 
all his golden promises. The world is before her, with 
its honeyed praise, its adulation, and the splendid 
triumphs that others have achieved. All this before 
her, if she choose — and what behind? 

Mary Sylvester is going to be married. She will 
not miss her. And, indeed, who will? Not grand- 
papa. He is always at feud with her more or less. 
He has threatened to cast her off, to disinherit her 
unless 
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She gets up suddenly here, and brings her pretty 
white teeth with a sharp click together. After all, 
grandpapa need not have been so hard on her — she, 
evidently, was not the onfy one averse to the marriage 
he has at heart. Oh! that she could be even with 
Noel some time or other; that she could only give 
him back insult for insult. He who had dared to believe 
her capable of kissing a man to whom she was neither 
engaged, nor likely to be; a man whom now she holds 
in deepest hatred and contempt. What malignant god 
laid hands on Noel and pushed him into the con- 
servatory just at iMl moment, and not a second later, 
when she had with angry indignation repulsed Dartford, 
and refused his offer of his name and fortune in words 
that admitted of no doubt. How ready he (Noel) had 
been to believe the worst of her. Yes, she will go, to 
try her fortune with the world. To Mm it will be a 
relief to get rid of her, and to herself — well. Glory is 
a gracious partner; what other need she seek. And if 
grandpapa is going to disinherit her for one thing, why, 
he may just as well do it for another. And to be free, 
and famous 

Colonel Dalrymple, whose night has been passed in 
a remorseful review of his own conduct during that 
last conversation with his cousin, has come down to 
breakfast in a distinctly penitential mood, eager to cry 
mea culpa, and throw himself metaphorically at her feet 
with a view to gaining pardon for all the harsh things 
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said to her. Hope, indeed, was at an end for him, but, 
after all, who was he that he should smite her; and if 
she had erred, what was she but a child? He had been 
brutal fo her; he would make amends for that, at all 
events. He would demand her pardon for the high 
tone he had taken, and try, if possible, to re-estabHsh 
between them the old friendship, which, if of a rather 
warlike kind, was, at least, better than nothing. 

But his desire to abase himself before her receives 
a check. Miss Fairfax does not grace the breakfast- 
table. The chair behind the big urn, sacred to her, 
remains untenanted, until a servant having said that 
Miss Fairfax had gone for an early walk, and her early 
walks meaning a re-appearance only at luncheon, Miss 
Sylvester kindly, if very inefficiently (according to Colonel 
Dalrymple), consents to pour out the tea, now deplorably 
out of condition through long-standing. 

But luncheon comes, and still no opportunity is 
given to Dalrymple to make his peace with his small 
hostess. If she had outraged all the laws of hospitality 
last night by absenting herself from her guests, she is 
behaving in doubly bad fashion to-day. Luncheon is 
discussed in dead silence, Mary Sylvester, who is re- 
turning to town by the afternoon train, feeling rather un- 
easy, and Dalrymple positively frightened. She, Nelly, 
has, of course, only gone to some of the people in the 
neighbourhood, determined to spend her day there, and 
so punish him for his impertinence (his conduct has by 
this time come to be regarded by him as something 
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monstrous), and presently will be home again. But 
how terribly she has been annoyed, to go to such great 
extremes. To absolutely absent herself from the house 
when she knows Mary Sylvester is leaving by the three 
train! Lord Carbyne has asked for her several times, 
and has been assured by Dalrymple that she will be 
back in time for dinner. The old man, pining for the 
violin that has now become an almost indispensable 
luxury, has sworn a good deal, but presently has con- 
sented to be quieted down, waiting for the evening that 
shall give him his chief joy. 

But dinner comes, and yet no Nelly ! After a rather 
strained explanation with Lord Carbyne, Colonel Dal- 
rymple jumps into a dog-cart and takes the nine train 
to town. In vain, however! 
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CHAPTER X. 
LORD CARBYNE MAKES A CONFESSION. 

"Oh coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me." 

"For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack'd and lost. 
Why then we rack the value. Then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours." 

It is a month later. And as yet no tidings have 
been heard of Eleanor Fairfax. Lord Carbyne, proud, 
sensitive, self-contained, has perhaps felt the disgrace 
of his granddaughter's disappearance in this unaccount- 
able fashion more keenly than the actual loss of her. 
Immediately on the recognition of the fact that she was 
in reality gone, he had given orders to close his doors 
to all visitors, and sad at heart, if stubbornly indifferent 
in feature, had awaited the end of this strange tragedy 
that had fallen into his hfe. 

Not so Dalrymple. Half maddened at first by the 
girl's flight and silence, there was still a greater bitter- 
ness in store for him, when thought had time to assert 
itself. With the first news that Dartford, too, had 
left his home, and gone, no one knew where, his actual 
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tyrdom began. Having ascertained that on the 
morning of Nelly's disappearance, his supposed 
I had also left his home, fear grew into a certainty, 
with his brain on fire, and his every pulse throb- 
;, he had followed the latter's movements from 
don to Dover, from that to Calais, from that still 
ler south, to Italy, to learn there with absolute cer- 
ty that Dartford had travelled alone! 

The rehef was supreme , but yet could not destroy 
traces that those few terrible days and nights of 
lense had laid on Dalrymple. He was never quite 
same man again. Not so young for one thing; 
always with a touch of melancholy about him. It 
lly detracted from his charm, but it was there. 

Those words of Eleanor, uttered with so different a 
ning, had rankled in his mind and borne him bitter 
. "You will speak too late," and again, "All you 

say now will make no difference." He had not 
srstood this, filled as he was with one behef. To 

they pointed but one way: That she loved Dart- 
, and that no warning now could change the work- 

of her heart. To her they had meant that all the 

in the world could not sever her from Dartford so 
:tually as Dartford's own conduct. 

The manner of his proposal in the conservatory; 
assured tone of it; his free and easy attempt to 
race her, with the too evident assumption that the 
race would be welcome, had all enraged her be- 
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yond forgiveness, and turned the very ordinary liking 
she entertained for him into an intense dislike. 

But of all this, Dalrymple was necessarily ignorant, 
and those few days and nights spent in pursuing Dart- 
ford were full of an anguish, rage, and desire for 
revenge, hardly to be equalled. 

And at last when the first, worst, great fear was 
happily at an end, wka^ still remained? Only despair 
of another kind. The girl could not be found. The 
cleverest detectives in Scotland Yard were called into 
requisition, but all to no avail. 

"I don't believe in these damned modern police," 
says Tord Carbyne, leaning back in his chair, with his 
quilted dressing gown wrapped round his chilly old 
form. "What can they do? Whom do they find? 
You can pin your faith to them if you will, Dalrymple, 
but I confess IVe not got your easy-going spirit." 

"Detectives are not naturally infallible. You must 
give them time," says Dalrymple, who has been in- 
wardly cursing them ever since the day of Nelly's flight. 

"IVe given them a good deal, as it seems to me. 
No; that child will not come back! Good Heavens, 
Noel! What a terrible thing to happen to me in my 
old age." 

"It is not so bad for you, as for me," says Dalrymple, 
with a touch of passion, turning to the old man a pale, 
agitated face. "You never seem to realize that I loved 
her. How calmly you say she will never come back. 
I tell you she zvi// come. Sh^ s/ia/l, I " 
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"My good fellow, what can you do? Nothing. It 
is all over, Noel, believe me. If she had a spark of 
feeling for any one of us she would have sent us an 
anonymous line, long ago; but you see she has sent 
not so much as a word. She is dead to us. I — " the 
old man hesitates — "Perhaps I should have told you 
before, something I said to her a day or two before 
she left us." 

Dalrymple after a sharp glance at him draws 
nearer. 

"It was this," says Carbyne, thrumming nervously 
upon the table near him, "I told her, if she refused to 
marry you, that I would — er — disinherit her!" 

"You did!" says Dalrymple, and then as if afraid 
lo trust himself, he refrains from further speech. That 
she should have been threatened with him as a means 
of losing home and fortune! It seems too cruel! In 
what a light has he been placed! How must she have 
regarded him. She, the pretty child, with her quick 
temper, and her hatred of coercion in any form. 

"Yes, yes, I did, I confess that now. I should not 
have threatened her with disinheritance; I admit that 
— everything. You need not look at me as though I 
were guilty of murder. She should have known well 
that my bark was worse than my bite, and that I would 
not have cast out into the cold any child of the one 
son I had." 

"It is too late for explanations," says Dalrymple 
bitterly, untouched by the grief of the old man, by his 
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sudden allusion to his only child, the son whom he had 
loved and trusted, and by whom he had been so woe- 
fully deceived. 

"It is not too late for final arrangements, however," 
says Carbyne, testily, hurt, though he would rather 
have died than acknowledge it, by the younger man's 
want of sympathy. "The title is yours — must come to 
you. The money shall follow it — now! It was to be 
hers, and I thought to cement title and fortune by a 
marriage between you two, but she has put an end to 
all that." He is speaking rather incoherently, and 
Dalrymple glances at him apprehensively, but the old 
man rallies out of the weakness into which grief and 
humiliation have thrown him. 

"You hear?" he says, sharply. "A marriage be- 
tween you and her is all over 7iozu." 

"Yes, all over," says Dalrymple, coldly. 

"She has chosen to cast herself adrift from her 
family; she shall, therefore, sink or swim by herself 
Fm done with her," still beating idly on the table with 
his finger-tips. "Done with her, I tell you. The money 
I meant for her shall now be yours. Yes, every penny. 
Title and estates should join. I leave you all!" flinging 
out his withered hands as if in repudiation of the girl 
who has forsaken him. 

"I wouldn't touch it if I were dying of starvation," 
says Dalrymple, passionately. " Good Heavens ! you talk 
of her as if she were dead. She will " 

"She is dead." 
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"She is not. She will come back some day. It is 
ome childish freak of hers. You mistake her, sir. 
[here is great warmth in that strange heart of hers, 
ind though angered now by your threat and my 
itupidity — " he has long ago told Lord Carbyne of that 
ast angry interview with her, omitting all suspicion of 
ler iendresse for Dartford — "the hour will come when 
.ve shall hear from her — know through her of her pre- 
ient abode." 

"If you can believe thai, Noel, and still feel kindly 
:owards her, I confess you are not kin to me in thought. 
It all events," says Lord Carbyne fiercely. "If at this 
noment she is in good case, and can peniiit us to 
endure the torments of suspense to which we are a prey, 
>he is a fiend rather than a woman ! " 

The old man's sudden exhibition of feeling is a 
revelation to Dalrymple. 

"You care — so much, then?" he says, staring at 
Carbyne in a sort of wonderment. 

"Care — care!" Lord Carbyne raises himself, and, 
landing erect, looks straight at Dalrymple with a 
urious expression in his aged eyes. "Hear me, once 
ar all!" says he. "She was the apple of my eye. 
'he last of the old stock — the child of my one child! 
f I was unkind to her, God forgive me. I shall never 
)rgive myself Noel, I cannot dispossess myself of 
le belief that she is dead. I dream of her nightly, 
Qd always, in whatever attitude I see her, death is on 
er face." 
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"Pshaw! dreams are worthless," says Dalrymple, 
with impatience that savours of fear. 

"They may be, yet those 'children of an idle brain' 
ofttimes come true. I miss her," says he with a mourn- 
ful turn of his head; "her laughter, her little mutinous 
ways, her music. She was music itself." He pauses. 
"I shall not see her again," ends he in a prophetic tone. 

Dalrymple is silent. The elder man's manner is so 
sad, so assured of evil, that it cuts him to the heart, 
and turns the dread that he has been fighting with all 
these four long weeks into a terrible certainty. 

"You are going up to town to-morrow?" questions 
Tord Carbyne, presently. 

"Yes. Sir John wired to me to meet him at Morley's 
— some business matter, I think, connected with his 
coming marriage with Mary Sylvester." 

"I thought she had put it off." 

"Yes, she is in great distress about Nelly. But of 
course that sort of thing is folly. The world," bitterly, 
"cannot stand still because one little girl is missing. 
Sir John, and all her friends, are persuading her to 
keep to the original date." 

"Right, right," says the old man, yet he looks, if 
possible, more depressed. "It is so far better a thing 
that people should feel wM us, than for us!" 

"I don't think, however, that Mary wt'/l be per- 
suaded," says Dalrymple, kindly, who understands him, 
and the small pang that has pierced his heart. 

"Eh? You think not? She is a good girl, a good 
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irl," says Carbyne, gratefully. "When you see her — 
Qy love to her. And tell her," with an effort, "that I 
ent her word to give up waiting. It will do no good — 
lone." 

"You are in a morbid mood, sir," says Dalrymple. 
'You lose heart in too stubborn a fashion!" 

Yet it is with small heart that he himself meets 
^moTy next day; so despondent indeed is his mood, 
iiat that kindly young man racks his brain with a 
wew to finding something that will take him out of 
himself,* and compel his thoughts to wander for a while 
from the miserable suspense that is his companion night 
and day. 

"You're mine," says he, "for the time being at all 
events, and where I go, there you shall follow me. No 
good to fight against it. My will is law." 

"I don't care where I go," says Dalrymple, with 
honest weariness. 

"I do," says Amory, frankly, "and I know a real 
good thing that will help us to put in our afternoon. 
It all events. There's a matinee at The Elixir, a new 
thing — first appearance — but so well hinted of, that it 
is sure to be an outrageous success. Barbour is running 
it, and Mrs. Beecham-Brown is to take the principal 
3art. It must have a first-class head and tail to it, or 
he would hardly consent to mix herself up with it, and 
•esides, Barbour's a genius. You'll come?" 

" If you like," says Dalrymple, supremely indifferent. 
Are we to call for Miss Sylvester en route?*' 
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"N — No. Fact is," says Sir John, apologetically, 
"that Mary and I have had rather a tiff this morning, 
small thing, you know — mere breeze, and all about 
poor, dear, little Miss Fairfax. I just happened to say 
that I was sure she would turn up all right — no harm 
in that, Fm sure, my dear fellow — but she took it 
awful bad — said I'd no feeling. Now, I put it to you, 
Dalrymple — am I a brute? D'ye think I don't feel 
for little Miss Nelly and all of you? I explained a 
good deal, but she wouldn't listen to me, and kept on 
declaring she would never marry me until Miss Nelly 
was found. I didn't mind that so much," thrusting his 
arm into Dalrymple's with a truly handsome desire to 
comfort him, "because I feel positive Miss Fairfax will 
be good enough to let us know where she is in a week 
or so at the farthest." 

"I would to Heaven / could think so," says Dal- 
rymple, so touched by the other's sympathy as to give 
way to Nature in a degree. 

"It's hard on you, just now, but you'll see it will 
come right in the long run," says Amory, cordially. 
"I'm sorry you can't have Mary to cheer you up this 
afternoon, she is such a good girl — but she — when she 
felt a little — er — you knoii) — annoyed with me — she 
elected to go to the Elixir with her brother." 

"We'll meet there, perhaps, then?" 

"Dear fellow! You'll meet all the world there. 1 
tell you society is on the qui vive to know all about the 
new play." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 

"Her presence was low music. When she went 
She left behind a dreamy discontent, 
As sad as silence when a song is spent." 

"How pale she looks! 
And of an earthly cold! Mark you her eyes?" 

"Dead lucky to have got even these seats," says 
Dicky Sylvester, as he and Mary take possession of two 
in the front row of the dress circle. "Everything else 
bought up three weeks ago I'm told. You'll be fretting 
for your stalls." 

"Not I," says Mary. "I think for seeing, the first 
row here is best." 

"Good little Mary. Ahvays contented!" says her 
brother, in tones full of admiration, giving her a sur- 
reptitious pinch under the pretence of loosening the 
laces round her throat. 

"Tm a dullard!" says Miss Sylvester, with serious 
self-contempt. "I shouldn't have come here, or any- 
lukere, with you. I might have remembered that you 
don't know how to conduct yourself with the smallest 
sense of propriety. I can only hope that this new play 
will afford me some consolation." 



q6 a troublesome girl. 

"If puffing means anything, it should stir the cockles 
of even a heart of granite like yours," says her brother. 
"But I don't believe in puffing, myself. Always stand 
or fall on your own merits, say I." 

At this Miss Sylvester very unkindly gives way to 
mirth. 

"Eh?" says he. 

"Tm thinking you'll fall, Dicky," says she. 

"Not a bit of it," says he, wriggling in his seat as 
if to test tlie merits of //. "Unsound as all things are 
now-a-days, I fancy this apology for a chair will last me 
till the curtain goes down." 

As he speaks it rises, and the first scene is gone 
through, admirably acted, by some of the first actors 
of the year, and with sufficient go in the piece itself to 
almost ensure its success. The first and last scenes are 
usually the crucial tests; and the beginning here has 
been undoubtedly good and full of promise. Even 
Dalrymple sitting in the stalls beside Sir John feels 
interest in it rising in his breast, so strong that only the 
downfall of the curtain carries him back with a pang 
of self-reproach to the one trouble that is ever present 
with him. 

"Bless me there's John Amory in the stalls," says 
Dicky Sylvester, nudging his sister, who, now the 
curtain is down, is enjoying herself gazing round and 
seeing what friends are here, and what at home. 
*' Naughty boy, out by himself!" Miss Sylvester starting 
a little, and finding herself looking into Amory's eyes 
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vho indeed is incurring a severe crick in his neck in 
is vain efforts to examine every part of the house at 
nee, in his endeavour to discover her) changes colour 
>erceptibly, to her brother's delight. "What colour is 
ed, Molly?" asks he. "Never mind, don't answer it. 
'11 let you off It's the colour of you at all events. 
Vnd see he has got the disconsolate one beside him. 
)alrymple, in the flesh ! He's got your stall I shouldn't 
vender. See how foolish it is to quarrel with people 
)n the eve of a play such as this promises to be." 

"I never quarrel," replies his sister with dignity. 
i she has fondly dwelt on the hope of subduing him, 
)lie finds herself indeed mistaken. 

"Not you!" says he with lively scorn. "Think I 
•orget how you used to grab out my hair in handfuls, 
ill because of the vivisection of a beastly doll or two. 
There! go to! Don't hope to impose upon me. Keep 
ill that sort of thing for Amory. / shan't tell. By-the- 
)ye, there's Stanley too, lording it in the stalls, and 
rVeyman, and Mordaunt. There must be a Bank holi- 
iay somewhere." 

"I really never saw so many men in the stalls be- 
bre, and so few women," says his sister, glad to turn 
lis thoughts into another channel. 

"That's because all the women have gone out for a 
Irink," says Dicky, innocently. 

"Really Dicky," says she, indignantly, "I do wish 
'ou would arrange your conversation properly, when 
vith me. I must beg you will not speak like that." 

A Troublesome Girl, etc, \ 
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She is still a little angry with him about that allusion 
to her quarrel with Amory. 

"No!" with mild surprise. "Well, I won't then. 
The truth, I know, is always hateful. But I thought 
you were one of the woman-righters or I shouldn't have 
spoken." 

"There's one woman you know, in the theatre at 
all events," says she resentfully. "Miss Burgess. I see 
her over there in the second box." 

"Do you know, I never can see that girl," says 
Dicky, promptly. "Her teeth are too much for me. 
They're a lot bigger than she is: they're tusks! They 
hide her from me. If she wouldn't laugh there would 
be a chance for me, but she laughs all day, and all 
night, Fm told/' heavy and severe emphasis on this. 

"I don't wish to discuss her," says Miss Sylvester. 
"I merely mean to say that she at all events," wither- 
ingly, "has not 'gone out for a drink,' as you very 
rudely said a moment ago." 

"She couldn't," says Dicky. "Don't you know she's 
been forbidden ! The bar wouldn't stand it. She'd bite 
bits out of all the tumblers, and that wouldn't pay." 

Of this. Miss Sylvester refuses very properly to 
take any notice. She turns aside her head, and looks 
contemptuous. This comes easily to her, as she has 
arranged her expression to meet Amory's imploring one. 

The latter catches it and is instantly reduced to 
despair. 

"What's the matter with you now?" asks Dicky, 
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who is pining for active service, and resents her refusal 
to take to the field. "Who has vexed you? Amory? 
You look warm. Have an ice." 

"No, thank you." 

"Coffee then? Some old idiot has given it as his 
opinion that hot soup cools the fevered brow. There- 
fore, why not hot coffee. Try it?" 

"No. Nothing — nothing!" says Mary, who is rather 
irritable to-day. "Do be quiet, Dicky, there's the curtain 
going up. If you don't care about the play, / do." 

The curtain has descended and risen again for the 
third time, and once more silence falls upon the 
audience, and a very flattering attention is turned on 
the stage. A woodland scene, very exquisitely painted, 
serves as a background for the heroine of the piece, 
who is met by chance, in a charmingly arranged glade, 
by the hero — the man to whom in her earlier days she 
had been engaged. It would take too long to give a 
full history of the play here , but it is necessary to ex- 
plain one or two things. The heroine had once been 
a famous musician. Had suffered many things at many 
hands. Had been parted by the machinations of evil 
people from the man she loved in her first youth (Hero). 
Had been taught to believe him false. Had married, 
most unhappily, was now a widow; still believing the 
old tale against first love had come to meet him in 
Society. Struggle between her heart, and her doubt of 
him. Here in this glade he pleads with her oiice more; 

7* 
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for the last time! Proves to her that her suspicions 
have been unjust, and still, so old, so long has been 
the misunderstanding between them, that even at this 
supreme moment she shrinks from him, as though in 
disbelief of her own feeling for him. She turns from 
him, her face wrung with pain and uncertainty, and as 
if despair has seized him, he stands motionless. It is 
the final appeal! after this hope will be at an end 
Already she has crossed the stage, she is nearly gone, 
when, suddenly a sound of music, the music of a violin 
— coming — coming, but slowly, strikes the ear. It is 
a sound that stirs both his heart and her own. What 
memories arise with it! What angel has stirred them? 
Did ever human creature play that sweet old air with 
so divine a meaning? A silence falls upon the heroine 
and hero, a silence too falls on the entire theatre. 

And at last the renderer of those unequalled strains 
steps into view. A young girl with her violin! An 
entirely secondary person so far as the play is con- 
cerned, yet necessary as a means of reducing the 
heroine to a gentle frame of mind. Quite secondary! 
Yet Barbour, who is a very epicure in stage arrange- 
ments, and who will always have the very best even 
in minor matters, had judged rightly that this exquisite 
interlude (as it might be called) will be a distinct at- 
traction and add yet one more lustre to the brilliancy 
of the play. 

The girl advances slowly, violin on shoulder. She 
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d been referred to, casually, in the earlier move- 
ints of the play as a rising young musician, staying 

the country house, and now at this instant — so 
LUght with intense interest, she presents herself. She 
a very, very young girl — a child one might almost 
yr — gowned in a little pretty white morning frock from 
lich the lace at the throat falls away in a large full 
liar, and Avithout an ornament of any kind. A lovely 
ild! 

A passionate exclamation falls from Dalrymple. He 
rings to his feet, and is with difficulty pulled back 
ain into a respectable position by Amory. 

"Are you mad," says the latter. "Would you make 
r town-talk. Wait man, wait until the scene is over. 
)od Heavens! To think of her being here!** 

Eleanor has advanced to the footlights! Her play- 
j, so soft up to this as to be a mere suggestion of 
ngs to come, now changes, and with a sharp crash 
the bow across the strings, the nature of her play- 
\ alters. That there is magic in her touch is beyond 
ubt, because the intense nervousness to which she is 
:ually a prey fails to spoil the effect she is producing. 
5t at first she trembles so terribly that her agitation 
perceptible, but after a minute or so she steadies 
rself, as it were, and compels herself to do her genius 
tice. The rendering of the sad and tender air chosen, 
lant to awaken the heroine to fond memories of the 
St, is so magnificently given, that the listeners, who 
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had anticipated nothing better than a pretty little bii 
of music, sit as one man, spell-bound. 

The little magician who has entranced them all 
plays on with a delicacy, yet, withal, a wildness thai 
bespeaks excitement hardly pleasurable. Too true an 
artist to be untrue to herself when occasion calls upon 
her for her best, she is still so frightened, so horrifiea 
at her situation, as to scarcely know how she is to carry 
out this fearful engagement to an end. 

Her face is white as death, her eyes are gleaming, 
her soft, lovely hair lies in fleecy clouds upon her low 
brow, every curve of her slight, childish form can be 
seen, as with a very passion of nervous excitement, she 
draws the bow across the strings. Never in all her life 
has she played as she plays now. The people listen- 
ing, rapt, intent, scarce breathing, dwell upon each note, 
and marvel at the grace and beauty of the air thus 
given. The grace and beauty of the violinist is almost 
forgotten in the delight of the joy her genius affords. 

Towards the end it is plain to those who know her, 
and are trembhng for her, that she grows terribly nervous 
once again. There is no break-down, fortunately; she 
maintains her reputation firmly to the end, but that she 
is perilously near one is certain. It is, indeed, with 
difficulty that she keeps up until the final bar is given- 

And now the end has come! Her right arm falls 
to her side, and after a hush, more complimentary than 
a thousand plaudits, a perfect storm of applause breaks 
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forth. The whole theatre rings with it. It is in effect 
an ovation! 

Under cover of it, the Httle heroine of the moment 
—-the lovely child on whom all eyes are centred — upset, 
frightened — hardly conscious of anything save a desire 
to escape —creeps from the stage — to find herself face 
to face with Colonel Dalrymple! 
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CHAPTER XII. 
AN EXPLANATION. 

"All accomplished little creature! 
Fatally endowed by nature — 

Were your inward soul laid bare, 
What should we discover under 
That seductive mask, I wonder — 

Beauty Clare?' 



i»» 



His face is stern, set, miserable — but she sees no- 
thing of all that. Her relief, her joy at seeing some 
bulwark belonging to her old home is so great that 
she runs to him, and with trembling fingers seizes hold 
of him. 

"Oh! it is you — you!" she gasps. "Quick, take 
me away from this. Tm frightened. Oh! it was hor- 
rible, wasn't it? All those eyes! — those — " she stops 
short, dry sobs breaking her voice. 

All the sternness, and a good deal of the misery 
has died out of Dalrymple's face. That eager clutch 
of the small hands has been a sovereign cure for both. 

"Where's your bonnet, your cloak?" asks he, and 
having procured them he gets her into a cab, and 
presently they are far away from the theatre and the 
applause she had so longed for, had gained, and found 
so terrible a possession. The silence between them 
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s grown almost oppressive, and at last it is the man, 
•t the. woman who breaks it. 

"What induced you to do this thing?" says he, 
)t coldly, but with a reproach so quiet, yet so sug- 
istive of a cruel amount of suspense in the past, that 
le pales beneath it. She hangs the pretty head that 
ad once been so very high and mighty and says, wisely 
-nothing. 

"Answer me," says Dairy mple, gently. 

"I don't know. I'm not sure. I wanted to play 
0— before — to be a regular musician, and find out 
^hat I was really worth, and, besides, you and grand- 
>apa were so unkind to me." 

"/ was? Your grandfather, if you like; he has 
onfessed to me that miserable threat of his, to dis- 
aherit you unless you married me; but what had / 
lone?" 

"Oh, you? You were much worse than grand- 
apa," says she with quite a long little sigh. "After 
11, that threat of his amounted to nothing. As you 
'ould not marry me, of course he could not disinherit 
le for your backsliding; so one can see at once that 
was not for fear of being left penniless that I ran 
vay." 

Noel's spirit groans aloud, but spirits are proverbi- 
ly noiseless, so she does not hear him. 

"Well, as seemingly it was all my fault, I should 
:e to know where my crime comes in," says he, a 
tie stiffly. 
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"Do you mean to say you never were unkind to 
me? Have you forgotten that last night at home, and 
all you said?" 

"I have forgotten nothing. But as I am a person 
of no consequence in your life, I fail to see how any 
word of mine could so far have affected you as to in- 
duce you to leave yqjir home, and subject every friend 
you have to such prolonged anxiety." 

"Oh, don't think I didn't fret about that/' says 
she, vehemently, turning to him with her large eyes 
full of tears, and a httle sob in her throat. "It has 
half killed me. Can't you see how thin I have grown? 
But if I had written you would have found me out, 
and taken me home, and — " she stops suddenly, and 
as though a full remembrance of the night's terror, 
past, yet ever present, crushes her once more, she 
covers her face with her hands and sinks back into 
the comer of the friendly hansom. "Oh, why didn't 
you find me out," she cries, "and spare me all this?" 

"You gave us no chance; not a word, a line. 
What I want to know is, who helped you in this pro- 
ject of yours?" 

"Mr. Barbour," says Nell, quite without arriere 
pejisee. Indeed, Dalrymple's manner throughout has 
been so immaculately mild, that she hardly under- 
stands the passion of rage and grief that is consuming 
him. 

"Barbour!" says he, giving loose the reins of anger 
now. "Well!" curbing himself by a supreme effort, 
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"never mind that now, he shall tell me about it later 
on." 

"But you must not blame Mr. Barbour," exclaims 
she, eagerly, frightened by his manner, and sorry now 
for her admission. "You should not have asked me 
I that question so quietly if you meant mischief by it. 
That was mean. And, as for Mr. Barbour, he is a 
friend of mine. A real friend. I shall consider him 
so, all my life. He was so good to me, far better than 
you, or grandpapa have ever been — ei^er! And as to 
being angry with him, it is absurd. He would not 
understand you. He is a devotee, an enthusiast, 
where his beloved Public are concerned. He is, in- 
deed, a sort of Socialist. He believes all things in the 
way of genius should be given to the people. He is 
angry when riches interfere, and keep back talent 
from them. It is his creed, that the divine sparks that 
fall from heaven are meant for the good of all, and 
not for ^^ few." 

"He will permit me to have an opinion or two on 
that subject," says Dalrymple grimly. 

"You are wrong there," says Eleanor eagerly. "You 
may quarrel with him, but you will not be able to 
reason him out of his belief And," nervously, yet 
with some excitement, "I am not sure he isn't right, 
too; I agree with him, only," with a faint smile, "I 
haven't the courage of my opinions. I am too poor 
spirited a creature to help anyone in any cause, be it 
great or small." 
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"It was iniquitous of Barbour to keep us in igno 
ance of your whereabouts ! " 

"You must not blame him. You must not, indee< 
Do not think he did not argue with me, and try i 
persuade me to return. But when he saw how dete 
mined I was, he could not resist the temptation < 
offering me up to his Deity." 

"Yes; he sacrificed you," savagely. 

"He would not see it in that light. Noel, don 
say one uncivil word to him," says she, turning sue 
denly to her cousin with a suspicion of the old d< 
fiance breaking forth for the first time in voice an 
eye. "I won't have it. He is a good man. The vei 
kindest man. I shall love him all my life. He too 
such care of me. He got me into such a pleasai 
home, with two old German people, Herr Schawnkt 
and his wife." 

"Herr Schawnker! Good heavens, what a name 
You have indeed been revelUng with the very cream ( 
society." There is more angry regret than sarcasm i 
this speech. But Miss Fairfax refuses to see anythin 
save the sarcasm. 

"You can sneer as you will," says she loftily; "bi 
I have known some men who considered themselv^ 
the cream of society who were not half so good gentL 
men as Herr Schawnker. And besides having perfe 
manners, and being a person quite incapable of makir 
any woman unhappy by taunts and innuendoes^ he coul 
play the violin divinely." 
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"He, too, seems to have been a genius," says Dal- 
rymple very meekly, thoroughly subdued, and reduced 
to a most proper frame of mind by this last withering 
attack. 

"So he is," cries she eagerly, forgetful all 'at once 
of her own wrongs in her desire to trumpet abroad 
the virtues of her friend. "But he is poor — very poor. 
He is clever — oh, so clever! you should hear him play 
—but he is unfortunate." 

"If so clever, why so unfortunate?" 

"There are many people like that," says Nell with 
sad conviction; "it's because they're so clever, I think. 
They can't fix their minds on one thing, so crowded 
are their brains with lovely ideas. He could impro- 
vise by the hour sometimes, until he made the tears 
come into your eyes; but then other sometimes he 
could do nothing at all. The mood was not with him, 
he used to say. He could not solidify himself as it were. 
He is," with a sigh, "a little inconsequent perhaps." 

"It might strike one as so," says Dalrymple drily. 
"And was it with this inconsequent person that Mr. 
Barbour saw fit to locate you?" 

"Yes; why," turning large surprised eyes on him, 
"do you speak of him so? I tell you, he and his wife 
are the kindest souls on earth. They," taking fire for 
her whilom friends, in spite of the depression and fear 
under which she is labouring; "they gave me more 
love, and care, and sympathy in four weeks than I ever 
yet received from anyone." 
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"Nell!" says Dalrymple with shocked reproach, 
and then checks himself. "If they have been kind 
to you, and if they are poor, surely we can do some- 
thing to show our gratitude to them — " he says, pre- 
sently in a constrained tone, yet with evident feeling. 

"Ah!" cries she, turning eagerly to him; "if you 
would help me, there, I should be grateful. But," ner- 
vously, "grandpapa, he — " Long pause. "Is he very 
angry, Noel?" 

"He isn't exactly dehghted with you," says Noel, 
rather ungenerously, it must be confessed. 

"You mean Where are we going?" cries she 

suddenly. "Oh, not to anybody I know, I couldn't— 
I couldfi't face them again; and especially grandpapa. 
"Til go back," springing up. "I'd rather face the 
audience again than grandpapa." 

"Sit down," says Dalrymple, compelling her rather 
unceremoniously to resume her seat. "Your grand- 
father is not so formidable as you choose to believe 
him. You," stiffly, "needn't be uneasy about meet- 
ing him; he is decidedly anxious to get you honie 
again." 

"To scold me? to lock me up, perhaps?" questions 
Miss Fairfax, who has evidently small faith in Lord 
Carbyne's tender mercies. 

"No — to forgive and receive you," says Dalrymple. 
And then, sadly, "What had we all done to you, Nell, 
that you should regard us as so many ogres?" 

" Will he forgive, Noel, are you sure?'' says she, 
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tears starting to her eyes. "Oh, if I were sure of that. 

But — but he has been always so stem that Vm afraid 

:rJ to meet him now; and yet," she pauses — struggles with 

r- herself for a moment, and then is vanquished. She 

bursts into tears. "Fm even more afraid to go back to 

y.| that awful theatre," she sobs, crying now as if her 

heart will break. 

"Nell, Nell! don't go on like that: I tell you, I 

f swear to you that Lord Carbyne will receive you with 

N'i open arms. My darling — my dear girl, if I had a doubt 

of what I say, do you think I would speak like this or 

deceive you in any way? As for going back to the 

theatre, you may be assured that ^kal is out of the 

question for ever." He has almost unconsciously slipped 

his arm round her waist, and she unconsciously, too, no 

doubt, takes no notice of it. 

J "It must seem strange to you that I should now so 

hate the pubHcity that before I so craved," says she, 

drying her eyes, yet sobbing a little every now and 

G'l then. "I didn't know what it would be hke, I suppose. 

You see" — forlornly — "it was all very well playing to 

one's friends and acquaintances, even though they 

might be counted by hundreds, but to play to everybody 

"f — to the crowd! Do you know," lifting her tear-stained 

eyes to his, "I used to think that because it was the 

crowd, it would be more intoxicating to play to it — 

I but — I was wrong. It did not please, it only frightened 
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me." 



"Yes," says he, apropos of nothing. In truth he 
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hardly hears her. He is overcome by the fact that she 
has let him keep his arm round her slender waist with- 
out rebuke. 

"It was dreadful," goes on Miss Fairfax, lost in her 
own reverie. "All at once I felt those myriad tyes 
fixed upon me. Upon ?ne alone! If I had been acting 
ivith somebody, like the heroine of the play, it would 
have been different, we might have divided the honours, j 
but the part assigned me left me alone." 

"Not more alone than if you had been playing at a 
concert." 

"Oh, yes, yes! I was a novelty in a play, don't 
you see? One doesn't often get good music out of a 
trifling third part in a comedy, and I know my music is 
good," says she, as if very much ashamed of herself for 
saying so, yet compelled to be honest. "Mr. Barbour 
thought it would be a good opening for me. The play 
was sure to be a success, and people would come and 
talk of my playing." 

"And the coming of the people would ensure the 
financial popularity of the play. Barbour is wise in his 
own generation." 

"Mr. Barbour is not what you think him," says she, 
quietly if distinctly now, as though she has grown weaiy 
of argument. "Never mind that, however." 

"No, go on; tell me of how you felt to-day, 



when " 

"You know," says she, nodding her head, "just 
frightened; nothing more. My nerve nearly gave wayj 
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but not altogether, did it? Did I — " raising troubled 
misty eyes to his — "Did I disgrace myself? — did they 
know that I was such a coward? Was," with a tremulous 
little laugh, "positively her first and last appearance a 
dismal failure?" 

"I don't know — I hardly remember — I saw nothing, 
could think of nothing but that you were there before 
me, after having been for so long a time lost to me. 
Oh, yes!" impatiently, "of course I did hear you. 
You played magnificently. The whole theatre sat 
silent with delight They had expected nothing of 
that sort in a simple play. Yes, be satisfied. It was 
a glorious triumph!" 

"You — to speak like that?" says she, regarding 
him with wide eyes. "Well! and so I was given white 

beans, not black " she pauses, sighs shghtly, as if 

with some strange contentment, and then, "Well, IVe 
had my day," says she in a low tone. 



A Trouhlesome Girt, eh, o 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DALRYMPLE GAINS fflS END. 

"O darling eyelids' delicate droop? 

O little sweet mouth, so red, so pure! 
There in the twilight while I stoop, 

Beautiful Amoret looks demure. 
There's a word to whisper: who can guess? 
Will it be No, sweet? will it be, Yes?" 

After all, Dalrymple was right. In spite of Eleanor^s 
dismay at the thought of the meeting with her grand- 
father, that old gentleman received her with open arms. 
Arms more open, indeed, than they had ever been be- 
fore in their owner's Hfe. Stern, tyrannical, intolerant, 
accustomed to obedience from those connected with 
him, be had been struck down to the very earth by 
the desertion of his grandchild. Eleanor, whose spirit, 
in truth, was in some points akin to his own, had defied 
him, flung his threat in his face, and left him to repent 
of it at leisure. 

He had not known that he loved her till he lost 
her. She was the sole remaining link between him and 
his past, and the girPs lovely face and spontaneous 
laughter, and petulant ways had become so dear to 
him, so much a part of his daily existence, that when 
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he looked and listened for them in vain, the existence 
itself seemed worthless. 

When Miss Fairfax, in fear and trembling, ap- 
proached the library door on her return, and stood 
irresolute without it, and finally found herself inside 
it, through the good management of Dalrymple, who 
had given her a determined push, that placed her en 
ividencey whether she would or not. Lord Carbyne rose 
and held out his hands to her, 

"Nelly — Nelly!" said he, in a low tone, but with 
such eagerness, such delight, such comfort ^ that she 
ran to him with a sob, and threw her arms around 
his neck. 

The old man clung to her. He, who had proudly 
repressed all feeling throughout a lifetime, became now 
demonstrative. Perhaps it was a relief to him to give 
way at last to some honest emotion. He spoke no 
word of condemnation to her, but held her to him, and 
patted her pretty, naughty head, and implored her to 
cease from crying. A bond of friendship and love was 
signed that day between her and him that never after- 
wards was cancelled. 

* * # * * 

**You see I was right, Nell, he bore you no malice," 
says Dalrymple, turning back from the window, which 
is open, to look at her. Dinner is at an end, and so, 
indeed, is, or ought to be, the evening, but Miss Fair- 
fax, who is too tired to be sleepy, has lingered in the 
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drawing-room, instead of sensibly taking up her candle 
and going to bed. 

"He has been too good to me," says she gently. 
"How is it, Noel? What has changed him? Do you 
think he will wake to-morrow his old self, and give me 
the usual round dozen?" 

"He will never scold you again," says Dalrymple. 
"You have conquered the conqueror. You are safe 
for the future. To be just to him, Nell; he has found 
out that he loves you, and that discovery has worked 
a miracle." 

"I'm not worth it," says she contritely. To this, 
Dalrymple, who is looking out at the starlit sky, makes 
no response. 

"You evidently agree with me," says she, with a 
nervous laugh. He turns quickly towards her, but, as 
if dreading his reply, she springs to her feet and goes 
towards the window. "What is the attraction out 
there?*' says she, with all the air of one who is deter- 
mined to keep up the conversation or die. "Stars? A 
moon? Oh! what a lovely sky." She steps on to the 
balcony. 

"It is cold. Don't go out— or if you will, put this 
round you," says Dalrymple, throwing a large white 
shawl over her shoulders. "Yes, the night is lovely. 
But look here, Nell, I don't agree with you; understand 
that, once for all." 

"Well, that's rather a rude speech," says she, with 
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a little laugh. "Isn't it? Never mind, you needn't ex- 
plain; I know everything you would say." 

Thus silenced, Colonel Dalrymple leans his arms 
upon the balcony, and gazes into the night, and she, 
doing the same, a rather awkward pause ensues with 
which neither of them knows what to do. 

"What are you thinking of?" asks he at last. 

"Of many things. Of that afternoon in the theatre, 
principally." 

"Regretting it?" 

"No/" emphatically; "but yet hoping I did my 
best." 

"You need not be uneasy about that. You did 
magnificently. Even I, upset as I was by your unex- 
pected appearance there, was thrilled by your playing. 
What spirit helped you?" 

"What! you appreciated my music?" 

"Am I so altogether Heaven-forsaken a creature 
that I cannot like sweet sounds?" 

"But my music. I thought you hated my poor 
violin." 

"Why, so I do. Has it not been ever my rival — it 

— and There is one thing," in a low tone; "I 

have hated Dartford more!" 

"You were fooHsh," says she slowly. "He was 
nothing to me — nothing at any time. Not," lightly, 
"that it matters at all now; only " 

"He was clever," says Dalrymple gloomily. "A 
bom musician. He had the pull over me there, No^ 
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you needn't speak; I know I had no chance, whether 
or no, but still I shall always feel that he had one 
chance the more. Did he know of your intention to 
go upon the stage?" 

"He! Why should he know; when I would not 
tell even Mary Sylvester, I should think I would not 
tell anybody. And he — why should he be told?" 

"I don't know. I fancied " 

"Your imagination seems to be your strong point," 
says Miss Fairfax, with indignant sarcasm. "As a 
novelist, you'd make your fortune. But I know you 
disapprove of publicity in any form. I can quite under- 
stand the feeling of horror with which you now regard 
me after my late escapade." 

"You can imagine my feelings for me, if you will," 
says Dalrymple coldly. "That won't affect them in 
any way. However, if only to please you, I will con- 
fess that I can't imagine why you wished to try your 
fortune in the way you did." 

"How else was I to do it? It was a failure, of 
course; but a great many people want to make their 
bread, cake, and so did I." 

"It was not a failure," says he, as if jealous for her. 
"Your courage failed indeed, but that only." 

"Dicky Sylvester was horrid about it," says she, 

after a moment or two. "He said I was the colour of 

a peony, and that my eyes were starting from their 

sockets." She had seen the Sylvesters in town, and, 

in facty had stayed with them until she returned to her 

I 
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grandfather. "He said, too," with an irrepressible 
laugh, "that my knees shook under me, so hard, that 
I was unable to bring out the right notes on the violin. 
He protested that it was an Irish jig I played instead 
of that slow plaintive air." 

"Dicky's a fool," says Dalrymple shortly. 
"I'm glad I was discovered," says Eleanor presently 
—"if only on account of Mary. She was behaving 
rather unkindly to Sir John, I think; but now they will 
be married at once. I like to think that those two 
dear people will be happy." 

"You are kind to everybody, save one," says Dal- 
rymple, with a touch of passion. "What have I, of all 
I the world, done to you that you should make my life 
a misery to me?" 

"I?" As if alarmed by his vehemence she shrinks 
a little from him. 

"Yes; you! I am mad to speak, I know. It will 
do no good, but one cannot always be silent. I am 
not appeaHng to you, mind you," turning fiercely on 
her. "The day for that is past, it is only that I must 
tell you how I love you." 

"Don't!" says she quickly, putting up her hand. 

It is an unpremeditated gesture that speaks volumes. 

"I know," says he bitterly, "you don't wish to hear 

me. It only annoys you. You have no pity for me. 

You have, indeed, no heart." 

"It was just here, on this very spot, almost at this 
hour 9 you last treated me to a very unpleasant fit of 
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temper. That time, too, you reviled me, if I remember 
rightly, and told me all sorts of unwelcome truths about 
myself. I must really beg, Noel, that you will spare 
me such another mauvais quart d'heure," 

"Don't go," says Dalrymple, catching her arm as 
she passes him. "Let me say one thing, at least. That 
night of which you speak — I want to apologise to you 
for what I said then. However true my words were, 
I had no right to utter them. I meant to beg your 
pardon next day — I was very unhappy about it I 
stayed awake all that night doing penance for what 
must be termed my impertinence; but you put it out of 
my power to seek your forgiveness. In the morning 
you were gone." 

"You say you were sorry for your words — though 
— though you still believe that — the — the — cause of 
them — was just." She is speaking slowly, and rather 
uncertainly; but her eyes are fixed earnestly on his. 

"Yes," says he in a low tone, his eyes on the 
ground. 

She turns aside abruptly, and leaning her arms 
upon the railings of the balcony looks towards the 
sea, across which the moon is now flinging a silvery 
path that seems to lead quite easily from earth to 
Heaven. 

"And yei — you say you love me?" says she. 
"That is my misfortune," says Dalrymple. "I can- 
not drive you from my heart. I have tried — but it is 
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seless. That you cannot return my love, I know, but, 
fhy can't we be friends, Nelly?" 

"Too late," says she. Her face is hidden from 
lim, but her voice sounds cold and forbidding. ''How 
:an you want to be friends with a girl whom you ac^ 

:use of — of having Who you believe " It 

s impossible to put it into words. She breaks off. 

"Whatever I said, whatever I thought " 

''Think — THINK is the word," interrupts she, in a 
rather stifled tone now. 

"I had no right to say it. You were at liberty to 
do as you wished. I can see now that it was not an 
lionest desire to set before you right and wrong, but 
an ungovernable jealousy, that led me to — to insult 
l^ou— as I did that night. I shall never forgive myself 
or it, Eleanor. I can, then, scarcely hope thai you 
vill forgive me." 

He, too, is leaning on the railings by this time, 
rying hard to read her face. He finds that, however, 
feat beyond him; she has so managed matters that 
er features lie in shadow. 

"And yet you should," says he softly, imploringly, 
when you remember how long I have loved you, 
nd that I ask now for only that outside thing — friend- 
lip. Nelly, speak to me! Good Heavens! How 
m you be so heartless, when you see how wretched I 
tn?" 

He has moved nearer to her — still leaning on the 
tilings — in the vehemence of his despair; so near, in- 
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deed, that, without meaning it, he touches her. A 
magnetic touch! Involuntarily she turns her head 
towards him. There are tears in her eyes, and some- 
thing else — something he has never seen in them be- 
fore. There is a breathless pause — a little soft sound 
that might be a sigh or a sob — and then, in a moment, 
as it were, she is in his arms, her cheek pressed closely 
against his, and all doubts, and fears, and suspicions 
are at an end for ever. 

"Darling! Beloved!" says he. — The first great sur- 
prise is at an end, and now the realising of it is at 
hand. "Is it /rue? Can it be true?" There is a good 
deal more of this, but it seems cruel to record it 
Every young man and maiden can supply it for them- 
selves. There is no monopoly. 

"I don't know how it was," says Mis Fairfax pre- 
sently; "but I suppose — I think — I know'^ (positively 
this), "that I loved you always in spite of my being so 
bad to you; but I was never sure of it, until that day 
when you rescued me from the theatre." 

"You know it now," holding her closely to him; 
"that is everything." 

"Not quite everything, Noel," tremulously. "Are 
you sure you could love anyone whom you thought had 
once loved somebody else?" 

"I could," says Dalrymple stoutly, "if she were sure 
she didn't love somebody else now," 

"She doesn't," softly. "She never did." She pauses 
here, struggles with herself for a moment, and finally 
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ts out crying. "Noel, you were wrong. I never 
i that man. Never — and now I hate him!" 
"Yes, yes; I know; I understand," soothingly, but, 
idering all things, exasperatingly. "It is all at an 
now." 

"You don't ask any questions. Don't you want to 
iv?" cries she wrathfully. "There is something I 
t to tell you." 
"My darling, I will ask no questions. If — if once 

thought you liked him, why, it was a mistake, 
I't it?" a little sadly, "and you know you love me 
, don't you?" 
"Oh, that is not it at all," cries she impatiently. 

raises herself, and laying her hands against his 
ilders, leans back so as to look at him more closely, 
u remember," with a hot blush, "that when you ac- 
d me of having let Lord Dartford kiss me in the 
ervatory, I did not deny it? I was too angry with 

too — too hurt — to defend myself. But I deny it 
He proposed to me that evening, and I refused 
You believe me, Noel, don't you?" 
*0h, Nelly, why didn't you say all that before?" 
*Well, never mind; I'll make it up to you," says 

Fairfax generously, nestling up to him in the little 
nish way that belongs to her. 

*If you only knew all I suffered on account " 

*I don't want to know," hastily. "There! Take 

look off your face. That's the expression your 

always gets when you are going to scold me. 
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And Fm never to be scolded again, mind that. The 
very first hint at it, and Til run away from you for 
ever." 

"You won't; you'd be afraid," laughing. "Fll never 
forget the abject terror you displayed that afternoon 
that was to have made you famous." 

"Pouf! Courage comes with custom. I might not 
mind it a bit the next time. However, if you are good, 
ril stay with you. There is one thing, though, I want 
to talk to you about. My violin ! You," earnestly, yet ; 
smiling, "will let me play sometimes to people, won't 
you?" ' 

"Now that I am not jealous of it, or of anyone,'* ; 
says he happily, "I will confess to you that I love to - 
hear you play. It was only because I couldn't bear to ' 
see Dartford accompanying you, that I would not show ; 
my delight in your music before. It seems to be too . 
much luck for any fellow to get not only the sweetest 
and loveliest, but the cleverest Httle wife in Christen- 
dom." ) 

"Now why didn't they teach you the piano when 
you were young — and you might have accompanied me 
always," says she with some dejection. "I suppose," . 
doubtfully, "you couldn't be taught now?" 

"I'm quite positive I couldn't," says Dalrymple with 
considerable alarm. Miss Fairfax being a person of re- 
markable energy. "My darling girl, just think of it 
Why, my fingers are as stiff as a board." 

"Are they? They look all right. Well," with a 
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k of disappointment, "I suppose we must abandon 
/ scheme." 

"I suppose so," says Dalrymple, with a sigh of relief. 

"I shall look round the country," dolefully, "and 
i some old maid somewhere, who has a taste 



"Nonsense, Nelly! One would think I was a monster 
jealousy. You shall do no such thing. Do you think 
ihould feel even one pang if I saw you studying with 
modern Adonis, after — after this?" with a fond hug. 
'ut! I know better than that. Oh! darling Heart! — 
seems impossible that I should be as happy as I am. 
id you — you are happy too? Say it!" 

"I won't," says Miss Fairfax, with a mutinous little 
igh. But she pulls his head down to hers as she 
saks, to give him a Httle tender kiss. "Why should 
tell you what you know? There — good-night, and 
ppy dreams!" 
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She was one of those girls who are perhaps more 
attractive than strictly pretty, because certainly her 
features had their faults. Her skin, however, was like 
satin — creamy, delicious, with a little soft flush running 
through it; and over her low, broad brow her chestnut 
hair fell in a soft natural wave. No maid had ever cut 

■ 

't; it was in fact "bom so," and it blew from side to 
side as the wind listed, and was touched with gold here 
md there, and had indeed a good deal to do with her 
Bany conquests. 

Her first season had pronounced her an undeniable 
•uccess; which meant that to her brother. Lord Hart- 
ey, she became at once a decided anxiety. She was 
lever now without one, or rather two, young men 
langling after her wherever she went, not only to balls 
Jid at homes in town, but to the Tyrol or the High- 
mds afterwards, and wherever the Hartleys might 
hance to go. It was indeed Lady Hartley's private 

A Troublesome Girl, etc, % 
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Opinion that had they elected to go to Hudson's 
for the winter, there these young men would hav 
peared up to time, and ready as ever to fall dowr 
worship her sister-in-law. 

And they weren't always the same two young 
either: that added to the grievance. Miss Cha 
had many little ways, but the cleverest of all wa 
little way in which she used to get rid of a suitor 
he grew importunate. This cleverness was hardl 
predated by Lady Hartley, upon whom fell, as a 
the task of consoling and smoothing down the disci 
one. She was thus compelled to think a good 
about Sophy, off and on, and just now she was 
cularly anxious about her, because she feared sh( 
going to decline the best match of the year. 
Hartley was young herself, and was not without 
pathy and affection for her sister-in-law, but she 
tainly thought her very foolish: and she didn't i 
least know how to manage her. She was a ver) 
woman,. if a trifle plaintive and given to looking i 
unwearable side of things. She was a good woma 
intensely devoted to her nursery, as a good w 
should be, but she was, perhaps, a trifle dull. 

Just now she was worrying over two things 
baby's teething, which exercised her mind qui 
much as though she had not seen three other I 
get through the same obnoxious process, and he: 
that Sophy would at the last refuse Lord Elston's 
— and veiy handsome rent-roll. She was divide 
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tween these two anxieties, when the door opened and 
Sophy herself entered the room. 

"Anything the matter, Molly?" asked she, after a 
cursory glance at Lady Hartley's inexpressive features. 
The latter had been christened a decorous Mary by an 
Archbishop, but Miss Charteris insisted on calling her 
Molly, which of course was a trial. She came across 
the room now with her usual light, swift step, and 
leant over the back of Lady Hartley's chair. "Are the 
children all right?" she asked. "Baby's tooth through 
yet? You look as if some one had been giving you a 
severe scolding." 

"I have many things to worry me," said Lady 
Hartley, with a sigh. "And, of course, I cannot help 
feeUng anxious about baby." 

"That big, fat baby!" said Miss Charteris, laugh- 
ing. "Dear Molly, how silly! It is merely his teeth- 
ing — / hope — that induces him to give way to those 
wild fits of diabolical temper." 

"Oh, no! He is not ill-tempered. He has the 
temper of a very angel," interrupted the mother 
reproachfully. "It is all, I am convinced, the fault of 
that coral his grandmother sent him." 

"Then why let him have it? Why not get him a 
proper ring? Edith never has any other. A thick, 
soft india-rubber ring. It is not pretty, but babies Hke 
it, which, of course, is everything." 

"And how am I to get one in this out-of-the-way 
place?" returned Lady Hartley helplessly. 
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"I'll write to George. He is coming down for these 
theatricals, you know, the day after to-morrow, and he 
shall bring it" 

"George!" Lady Hartley repeated, regarding her 
anxiously. "Do you mean to tell me you write to 
George?" 

"Now and then." 

"After all that passed between you last spring? 
Do you think Lord Elston would like it, if he heard 
of it?" 

"I don't know, so I can't say." 

"Sophy!" said Lady Hartley, in a solemn tone, "I 
do hope you are not going to do anything fooHsh with 
regard to Elston!" 

"I hope not, indeed," said Miss Charteris, with a 
solemnity that put her sister's in the shade, but she 
rather spoiled it by laughing afterwards. 

"It is distinctly wrong of you to encourage George. 
And you mtist know," waxing a little warm, "that even 
one line from you in his present frame of mind will be 
sufficient to waken all the old regret. Now, Sophy, 
tell me one thing: do you, or do you not like Lord 
Elston?" 

Miss Charteris employed herself for a moment or 
two in looking deeply into the fire. Then she said, 
with the most indifferent air in the world: 

"I'm not sure." 

"That terrible sentence!" cried Lady Hartley im- 
patiently; "I'm tired of it. Invent another, I beseech 
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you. No, don't stand there. Come round here where 
I can see you. Do you know that chronic state of 
yours of not being sure is causing you to be rather too 
freely discussed by your friends? And for a girl to be 
talked about — that, you will admit, is undesirable. And 
you know, too, that when people once begin to talk 
they never know where to stop." 

"I do, indeed," returned Miss Charteris, with a 
comical glance at her. 

"You mean that for me, of course. But I don't 
mind. I shall do my duty, whatever comes of it. And 
now, what fault do you see in Lord Elston?" 

"He is too rich and too jealous." 

"His jealousy proves his love. And if riches stand 
in his way, why, it is the first time I ever knew them 
regarded as an objection. And you should be the last 
to say that. You know you said last year you refused 
George because he was too poor." 

"That only shows how I hate extremes. George ts 
too poor; Lord Elston too rich." 

"Nonsense. I begin to think you have still a secret 
kindness for George." 

"I hope you are wrong. As, in spite of the pas- 
sion you think he still entertains for me, I hear he has 
fallen a victim to the beaux yeux of that youngest Miss 
Wolverton. Ah! Molly, I fear my swains are not so 
faithful as yours were." 

"I trust that what you tell me is true. If, indeed, 
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you do not think of George, why can't you make up 
your mind to Elston?" 

"I have told you. Never mind what I said about 
his money — if you will have my real reason — it is his 
jealous disposition that I dread. How could I expect 
happiness with a man who suspects me of — of all sorts 
of things the moment I am out of his sight?" 

"Of flirting with other men, you mean. You can- 
not deny, Sophy, that you have given him cause." 

"Well, not for a long time now. Not lately; yet 
he is as suspicious as ever." 

"Once married, that would be all at an end." 

"So you think — No; I should be afraid to ven- 
ture." 

"Is that your only reason for hesitating?" 

Miss Charteris blushed, and then laughed lightly. 

"You ask me a good deal," she said. "Well, even 
if I do confess to its being an only one, surely it is as 
strong as twenty smaller ones. There! I sha'n't submit 
to any further cross-examination. I shall go and give 
George directions about that ring." 

She moved towards the door. Lady Hartley called 
after her. 

"Don't be too hard on him," she said. "You know 
you wouldn't like it were he utterly devoid of jealousy. 
Give him a chance. Why not find some way of putting 
him on trial for a certain time, to test him?" 

"But I know of no plan," returned Sophy care- 
lessly. 
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As she crossed the hall, the door of the library 
opened and a young man came towards her. He was 
tall and well made and about twenty-nine. He was 
dressed in tennis flannels and held a racket in his 
hand. He had very dark, earnest eyes, and these lit 
up as he saw Miss Charteris. 

"I was just going to look for you, Sophy. Come 
out, and let me give you a beating." 

"I like that!" said she contemptuously. "Put it the 
other way round and I may be able to understand you. 
No, I can't go yet. I should like a game, but there 
is something I must do first." 

"There always is," returned he, in an aggrieved 
tone. "As a rule I always come off second best with 
you." 

"And quite right too," she laughed saucily. 

"I wonder if you care for me at all?" said Elston, 
in a gloomy sort of way. 

"Yes, I do," returned she, "sometimes," 

"Which means that I annoy you other times. Is 
that it? Why are you silent, Sophy? Tell me my sin." 

"Would you really have me tell you?" asked she 
gravely, lifting her eyes to his. 

"I would, indeed." 

"Why, then," said she softly, "beware, my lord, of 
jealousy." 

"Jealous! You think me jealous!" exclaimed he. 
**Why, I believe I am the least jealous man on earth. 
Were it otherwise, you — " 
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He stopped abruptly. 

"Go on," said she, a little haughtily. "Were it 
otherwise you think I should give you food for it; but 
you forget that there is no reason why I should study 
your wishes. You have no claim on me." 

This was a little cruel of her, but she was angry. 

"I know that," he said humbly. He regarded her 
with a keen reproach. "Sophy! will you never give 
me that claim?" 

"I tell you I should be afraid," said Miss Charteris, 
softened in a degree by that submissive glance, but 
still rather impatiently. "A jealous man is a terrible 
thing." 

"I think you misjudge me. Of course, very natur- 
ally, I should like all your smiles to be my own, but I 
do not really believe I am the irrational creature you 
would portray me. Try me, Sophy. Give yourself to 
me, and I do not think you will repent it." 

He had taken her hand, and now, holding it fast, 
sought to read her eyes. But she kept them religiously 
lowered. Still she did not draw her hand away, and 
it was evident that she hesitated. It even seemed to 
him, by the yielding of her lips, that she was almost on 
the point of speech that would declare her won, when 
suddenly she moved back from him and shook her 
charming head. There was a new light in her eyes as 
she looked up, as though she had come to some strange 
resolution. 

"I shall put you on trial first," she said gaily. Lady 
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Hartley's last words, though still so fresh in her mind, 
were already bearing fruit. "Do not look so frightened," 
she went on, smiling. "Your probation shall not be 
too prolonged. Just one small week! If during those 
seven days you prove yourself three times unreasonably 
jealous of any act of mine, you will — " 

"Three times! Oh, absurd!" he said hastily. "You 
cannot^really imagine me so senseless as that." 

"I am generous, you see," said she calmly. "As 
you yourself admit, I give you a large margin. Per- 
haps," with a slight but charming blush, "I do not wish 
you to fail. Well! — No\ Stay just there and listen. If 
you should chance to sin thus three times, you will give 
me your word to relinquish for ever all hope of — 
well, of — oh, you know!" she said. "On the other 
hand, if you do not sin thrice, I for my part will pro- 
mise to — " 

"Yes, go on," entreated he eagerly. "You will give 
yourself to me as my reward. Is that it?" 

"Let it be so," said she, smiUng prettily, whilst her 
blush deepened. He bent over her hands and kissed 
them with a fond and tender passion. 

"I did not think this morning that midday would 
see me so happy a man," he said, with glad triumph, 
his dark eyes alight. 

"Do not boast," said she wamingly. But she smiled 
as she warned, and he heeded only the smile. 

"This is Thursday. This day week I shall envy no 
mari.'*^ 
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She ran away from him, up two or three steps 
of the staircase, but his voice compelled her to 
stop. 

"Don't be long," he entreated: and there was hope 
and joy and new life in his tone. 

"About ten minutes. If you don't mind waiting 
about for a bit. Til join you then." 

He did "wait about," for such a considerably longer 
"bit" than the ten minutes named, that he was a trifle 
restless and impatient when at last she did appear. 
She tripped down as unconcernedly as possible, however, 
with a letter in her hand. 

"Oh! it was that kept you," said he, casting a 
wrathful glance at the letter. "To whom were you 
writing?" 

Miss Charteris raised her brows, and then looked 
amused. 

"What a singularly rude question," she said. 

He coloured. 

"Was it rude? Why?" 

"For the simple reason that I might not care to tell 
you." 

"Why should you not care?" 

To this she made no answer beyond a little swifl 
glance as she moved towards the post-bag that lay od 
a side table. By some accident her hand brushed 
against the heavy fronds of a large fern, and the letter 
fell to the ground, address uppermost. 

It was quite impossible that he could prevent him- 
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rom seeing it. The writing was singularly large 
^gible for a woman, and 

The Hon. George Markham, 

The Albany, 

London, 

clear that it might have been print of a good 
His face was as dark as night as he picked it 

id returned it to Miss Charteris. 

[t wasn't my fault," he said. 

Certainly not. It was my awkwardness. Still, as 

oiow, it is an ill wind that blows nobody good 

-you have had your curiosity gratified." 

tie was a little flushed as she spoke — a fact that 

1 saw and dwelt upon. 

I have seen what I had no desire to see," he 
ired stiffly. 

Well, why shouldn't I write to George?" she 
, a touch of defiance in her tone. "He is a 
old friend." She was a little put out by the 
affair. 
Why, indeed? I am bound, of course, to remember 
le was first in the field." 

Oh! If you you put it that way!" she said. She 
i sharply away, and then as suddenly stopped, 
ppose," indignantly, "you think I ought to open 
etter and show you the contents?" 
[ do," returned he boldly, 
ifou suspect me, then?" 
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"I should certainly like to see what you have writt 
to Markham. You call him an old friend, but y 
must acknowledge he was rather more than that to y< 
a year ago." 

"Not more to me — whatever I may have been 
him." She paused, and then throwing up her hea 
regarded him fixedly. "You remember our compact 
a while since?" she asked. "Such a little while, 
bare half-hour, I think. You remember it?" 

He paled perceptibly. 

"Is this jealousy?" she said. 

"You spoke of a jealousy without reg,son. Am 
now unreasonable? Have you proved me so?" 

"Have you proved that you are not so? How c 
you know what this letter contains? There is such 
thing as Time, that will prove which of us is right." 

There was scorn in her glance as she looked 
him and threw down her racket upon a hall chair. 

"A week!" she said bitterly. "I should have ma( 
it a day! Already — though but a few minutes ha 
passed — you have transgressed once." 

She cast one last reproachful glance at him, whi< 
betrayed the fact of her eyes being full of tears, ai 
then left him. 

Although totally unconvinced, and inwardl/ ragi 
against George Markham, fear of Sophy's displeasu 
had such a hold on Lord Elston, that he determined 
subdue himself and give her no further cause for ang 
Whatever happened, whatever she might choose to ( 
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* would be blind and deaf to it until this momentous 
eek was at an end. Once his, he thought, all would 
e right. During the evening, therefore, he so managed 
) conduct himself that Miss Charteris, outwardly at 
iast, forgave him. 

The next day brought an influx of visitors for the 
irivate theatricals impending, and in which Sophy was 
bear a principal part. Elston, having no talent that 
fay, was, of course, shut out from the frequent rehear- 
als that, after the arrival of the last contingent, went 
m morning, noon, and night. He certainly objected 

the absorption of Sophy's time, but he was still so 
careful to avoid a second offence, that he pretended a 
leep interest in the play, which secretly was a thing of 
letestation to him. 

Amongst the actors there was a tall, angular young 
nan, with a glowing eye, a Roman nose, and a tragic 
xpression. This latter was perhaps bom of a belief 

1 his own histrionic powers, and the opinion of a few 
riends of his that he was the very image of Mr. Irving, 
le was, at all events, the leading spirit of the theatricals 
lat just then possessed the guests at Hartley Court. 
Gs manner was impressive, and he had acquired a 
ick of taking people aside into corners and recesses, 
ehind screens and palms, and there whispering to 
lem in a solemn, earnest fashion that precluded the 
lea of frivolity. 

By degrees it became noticeable that it was gener- 
ly Miss Charteris who was drawn by him behind the 
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Japanese screens and branching palms. But as the 
mysterious conferences were presumably about the play 
in which she was to' take the principal role, and as she 
seemed to bear up wonderfully under the infliction of 
these repeated interviews, no one felt called upon to 
go to her rescue. Lord Elston writhed beneath it all, 
yet made no sign. For two whole days indeed he suf- 
fered torments, betraying no temper, and putting in 
rather mechanical smiles in the right places; but on the 
third day an event occurred that destroyed his newly- 
formed resolves to endure all things rather than again 
show himself distrustful to his lady-love. 

On the top of the small hill at the very end of the 
fruit garden, a glass-house had been built that was 
specially dedicated to pelargoniums. It was rather far 
from the house and, therefore, seldom visited by any 
people staying at Hartley; but Elston, who was fond of 
this particular flower, strolled up sometimes to look at 
them, although it was growing towards the end of July, 
and their first loveliness was nearly at an end. It was 
the Monday following that eventful Thursday on which 
Miss Charteris had put him on his trial, that he went 
up to the pelargonium house to try and while away the 
time until he could hope again to see Sophy. Ever 
since these wretched amateurs had descended upon the 
house, she had been conspicuous by her absence from 
eleven to luncheon — studying her part in her own room, 
as Lord Elston fondly, if erroneously, believed. 

At sorti^ distance frwn it, but on a line with the 
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eastern end of the glass-house, ran a hedge of laurel 
sufficiently thick to conceal the approach of any one 
coming from that side. Elston, walking leisurely to- 
wards it, became all at once conscious that a voice — 
the voice indeed in all the world for him — was sound- 
ing somewhere near. He looked through a large hole 
in the hedge, and discovered that Miss Charteris was 
m the house — the door of which was open — and that 
she was not alone! The tragic young man was with 

J her! 
WM her? Inadequate explanation! He was on 
his knees to her! 

Elston felt his colour forsake him; his breath come 
and go with difficulty; his limbs tremble beneath him 
^as he took in the fatal scene. Yes! There he was, 
kneeling before her, a whole world of despairing love 
in his eloquent eyes, now more aglow than ever. He 
was holding her hand in both of his in quite a frenzied 
fashion, and, even as Elston gazed, spellbound, he pro- 
ceeded to devour it with kisses! 

And she! perfidious girl! how did she receive his 

iiisolent advances? With the withering scorn they de- 

served? With a gesture of hatred and aversion? No! 

\ She turned her head coyly to one side and permitted 

\ him without rebuke to press the lovely hand upon which 

^ he — Elston — only a minute since had been tenderly 

\ dwelling, as upon a priceless treasure that some day 

? might be his. There was a curious expression, too, 

., upon her false face, as though she were waitirv^ '^v^Jcv, 
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a girlish bashfulness for a word from him that should 
decide her fate. 

It came at last. Not one, but many words in a 
very torrent of wild entreaty. 

"My beloved! My most adored one!" cried the 
tragic young man, in tones loud and dear; remarkably 
so indeed — no doubt on account of the intensity of his 
emotion. "Do not consign me to despair — and an 
early grave. A single word of hope is all I dare de- 
mand. Grant it, ere I perish. To-morrow will see me 
over the border: let me. take with me into my enforced 
exile one smile, one blessed assurance that you are not 
altogether indifferent to me!" 

He waited her reply in apparently breathless sus- 
pense. So did Elston. Slowly — very slowly, she pressed 
her handkerchief to her averted face. 

"If I only dared believe you would be true," she 
faltered, very distinctly. 

Elston stayed to hear no more. Stricken, crushed 
by this perfidy in one he had esteemed so highly, he 
turned his steps backward and went bhndly down the 
path by which he had ascended — to his doom. He 
scarce knew whither he went On and on he walked 
through the shady garden, until at last he caihe to a 
high stone wall — only recognising that, indeed, when 
his nose came nearly in contact with it. He could not 
go through it, and it was impossible to climb it, so 
perforce he pulled himself up and began to retrace his 
steps. This he did, still in a blind fury of rage and 
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lief, that burst into open flame as a turn in a path 
>rought him suddenly face to face with Sophy. 

She was coming towards him and was singing — 
ictually singing — in a blithe, sweet, careless way, a 
lew ballad that had taken her fancy of late. With one 
band she was holding up her gown — in the other was 
a big red rose that she was swinging lightly to and fro. 
She looked like one who was without a care in the 
world — or a regret — or a remorse. One could see her 
dainty feet in their Parisian shoes and hear the click- 
dack of the high heels, as she tripped down the little 
hilly pathway. She seemed indeed at the moment the 
very incarnation of all sweetness and light. When 
she saw Elston she stopped singing, and smiled in- 
stead. 

"You here! And at this hour!" cried she. "Traitor! 
Have you foimd me out then? Such hardihood! Such 
eflrontery!" 

"Yes. And in time," returned he, standing still 
and gazing at her with concentrated wrath on his pale 
face. Then his anger burst all bounds. "How do you 
dare to speak to me?" he said, in a low but terrible 
tone. Miss Charteris drew back. 

"What on earth has happened? Are you mad?" 
she said. 

"Sane rather — at last This morning I was mad 
indeed — then I believed in you. "Now — " He threw 
oat his hand with a gesture that would have done 

A TVoudksome drl^ etc, 10 
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credit to the tragic young man himself — "now — 2 
alir 

"It seems to be a good deal," remarked 
Charteris composedly, though her face had k 
colour. "It is. also evidently of much interest, 
hear it?" 

"This persistent deception is unworthy — nay, 1 
worthy oi yoMA^^ cried he, bitterly. "Learn thei 
just now I saw you and — and that mountebank 
glass-house above." 

"I don't know any mountebank. I am the 
more at sea than ever." As she said this in her 
tones, his lordship regarded her with undisj 
disdain. 

"You know one at all events," he said. "His 
is Pelham." Then his rage broke forth again. ' 
you I saw him on his knees to you — swearing, p 
ing how he loved you; whilst you — you — listen 
him, you encouraged him. I did not wait for th" 
but your manner left me no doubt that you ac( 
him." 

Miss Charteris struggled with herself for a mc 
and then burst out laughing. There was a goo( 
of irrepressible amusement in this laughter, but 
was more anger. 

"I see," she said. "And so you think yo 
prised Captain Pelham making love to me? 
listen — " she dropped her rose, and drawing i 
paper volume from her pocket, opened it with 
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deliberation at a certain page, and began to read out 
aloud: 

"*My beloved! My most adored one! Do not con- 
sign me to despair — ' " and so on to the end of what 
he had heard behind the laurel hedge. As she pro- 
ceeded, his face changed. First it grew blank, then 
crimson. Then a wild hope sprang into it that had to 
do battle with a great shame. When Miss Charteris 
had finished to the last word, she paused, folded the 
play with irritating precision, ^d returned it to her 
pocket. "You have done me and Captain Pelham 
much honour," she said coolly. "It is certain that, in 
your eyes at least, we shall pass muster as very tolerable 
actors." 

She swept by him as she spoke and went on her 
way to the gate beyond, cruelly unconcerned in manner. 
She even took up and continued the song she had 
been singing, from the very part where she had broken 
off. She was in no wise disconcerted or put out. This 
indifference was terrible. 

He hurried after her and caught her up just under 
the hanging ivy of the gateway. 

"One word," he entreated miserably. "You gave 
me three chances. You remember that?" 

''Yes. I also remember that two of them are at 
ah end." 

• "Oh, no. That first one, 'it has not been proved 
imreasonable," 
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"I told you not to depend too much on that. 
Thursday next you shall see that objectionable letter." 

She would barely look at him, and his heart sanl 
If she could show him that letter, there must indeed 
have been nothing in it to justify his jealousy! Stil 
there was one more chance left him. He took courage 

"You blame me," he said, in a low voice. "Bu 
you might know that if I did not love you as I do, yot 
would not have to blame me. I pray you to remembei 
that." 

She made him no answer to this,' beyond a swifl 
glance he found it difficult to translate; and a momeni 
later she had passed through the httle ivied gate intc 
the flower-garden beyond, and he had not then the 
courage to follow her. 

He stayed behind, therefore, and upbraided himsell 
fiercely. He took himself to task in a shower of genuine 
abuse. He absented himself from luncheon; and al 
dinner it took him quite a little time to make up his 
mind about even glancing at her when he found her or 
his other side. He did manage it, however, and looked 
so long, that she was at length obliged to notice him 
After that, touched perhaps by the unhappiness of his 
eyes, she softened towards him, and to his intense sur 
prise and gratitude was considerably kinder than he 
deserved. 

The next day went smoothly, without a single 
hitch; and if at eleven o'clock he winced inwardly ai 
he thought of the two who were then in all probability 
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amongst the pelargoniums, he was very careful not to 
betray it. He was happier, too, in spite of all this, 
than he had been for some time. Miss Charteris to- 
wards evening grew very nearly her old sweet self 
again. Nay, more than that. It seemed to Elston that 
she was softer, tenderer in her manner to him than she 
had ever been before; that her eyes rested on his with 
a more lingering regard; and once, when he un- 
expectedly turned his glance in her direction, he caught 
her looking at him, and surprised the vivid blush with 
which she turned aside. 

His hopes rose high, and he came downstairs next 
morning, Wednesday, happy in the knowledge that only 
one more day lay between him and the fulfilment of 
his fondest desire. Certainly that third sin should not 
find him out, for the simple reason that he would not 
commit it. He would be calm, circumspect. It was, 
indeed, impossible that he should ever feel jealousy 
about her again. 

It was perhaps a Httle shock to him to find George 
Markham at breakfast when he got down. He had ar- 
rived by an early train, and as Elston entered the 
room, was just saying, "How d'ye do?" to Miss Char- 
teris. She was a girl who spoke very distinctly, and 
Elston could hear what she was saying. She was smiling 
in very friendly wise at Markham, though her manner 
was suspiciously reproachful. 

"I thought you were never coming," she said. 
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•* How you put it off from day to day. • And when you 
kneiv why I wanted you." 

After that, she and Markham entered into, and were 
apparently lost in, an engrossing discussion that lasted 
until breakfast — a rather prolonged meal at Hartley- 
was at an end. 

Lord Elston could not forget that once this man 
had been Sophy's avowed lover. He had, indeed, ac- 
cording to all accounts, been her devoted slave. He 
looked uncommonly like a slave still — following her 
about and giving himself up to her, as it were, for the 
entire morning. Pelham, in spite of his expression and 
tragic powers, was nowhere. Markham monopolised 
her all through, getting her to show him the new fish- 
pond and tennis court and otherwise making himself 
specially disagreeable. 

Miss Charteris, however, did not seem to find him 
disagreeable at all. She seemed, on the whole', very 
glad to be with him. She introduced him to Elston 
with quite a little flow of pleasure in her manner, and 
said ecstatically that it was "very nice to see two old 
friends of hers with each other." This was putting 
Markham in the same category with himself — when 
surely he, Elston, was more than a friend. 

Feeling rather disconsolate after luncheon, he broke 
away from one or two of the other guests, who wanted 
him to join them in a long drive to some distant abbey, 
and, lighting a cigarette, wandered into one of the 
conservatories. Sophy, he had discovered^ was not going 
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to this abbey, neither was Markham — a fact in itself 
suspicious. He was feeUng distinctly gloomy as he 
stepped into the region of flowers, and, without giving 
a thought to their beauty, paced slowly up and down. 
It was at his second turn that his eyes, moodily lowered 
to the ground, fell upon an object that instantly riveted 
all his attention. 

A letter, wide open, and written in a large, sprawl- 
ing hand. The beginning was at the other side, of 
course, but what now caught his eye was enough. 

"a moment sooner. Hurried my best. But those 
lawyer fellows are impossible to move. I will bring 
the ring, but only hope it isn't too large. It looks 
enormous. However, as it is my first purchase of the 
kind, you must forgive me if I have erred in any way. 
—Ever, dear Sophy, yours, G. Markham." 

The writing was so large that he read it from where 
he stood. He read it unconsciously. His eyes had 
fallen upon it and, before he was aware of it, the sense 
of the words had entered into his brain. What was 
he to do now! He was a little frightened at the strange 
feeling that took possession of him. It was not rage, 
or grief or disappointment. It was something far worse 
than all. He hardly realised at first that it was despair. 

"Lawyers." He wondered dimly if it were her 
marriage settlement they were so slow about. "His 
first purchase of the kind." Very natural. It isn't 
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every day a man buys a wedding-ring. He hadn't a 
doubt in his mind but that it was a wedding-ring to be 
placed on Sophy's finger by Markham. 

He was not angry this time. He was only cold and 
stunned. For the first time in all his life he was 
entirely without hope. He wondered in a dull sort of 
way that he had never until now discovered how much 
Sophy was to him. 

He was still staring at the cruel letter, though with 
eyes that saw not, when Sophy herself entered the con- 
servatory. Of course she saw the letter, and instantly 
stooped to pick it up. 

"I seem to be dropping my possessions all over the 
place," she said. "My Syrian bangle in the garden 
half an hour a — Good gracious! What is the matter 
now?'' She had caught a glimpse of Elston's face, 
and it electrified her. Indeed it made a picture. 

"Don't let us go into it, Sophy," he said brokenly. 
"Why should I distress you? It was all my own folly 
from first to last, I dare say. I should have seen— 
have known — " 

"But what?^^ demanded she, as he paused; he felt 
indeed unequal to going on, and looked so altogether 
strange and downhearted that Miss Charteris was un- 
nerved. "What is it? Tell," she said. 

He pointed to the letter she still held in her hand. 

"If you had only told me," he cried. "Oh, Sophy! 
was it then so great an amusement to you to break my 
heart?" 
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"To break — " She gazed at him, lost in perplexity, 
guely her eyes wandered to the letter, the word 
ng" caught her eye; in a moment the whole truth 
ihed upon her. A warm crimson sprang to her 
jek, and I regret to say she so far forgot herself as 
stamp her pretty shoe upon the tesselated pavement. 

"You are really maddening !^^ she cried. "You are 
y^ond pardon." She might, and in all probability 
uld, have said a great deal more, had not the sound 
an approaching footstep checked her. She turned 
r head to see George Markham. 

"George," she said sweetly, with a complete change 
tone and expression, "would you mind bringing me 
it — that little message I wrote to you about last 
ursday. Bring it here. Lady Hartley has it, I think. 
:t it from her." 

"Oh, the ring," said Mr. Markham; and he went 
ck again the way he had come, whistling idly. Miss 
larteris, in his absence, employed herself thrumming 

a rather vicious manner upon the pane nearest to 
r. She did not look at Elston, who was deadly 
2nt, with an awful growing fear full upon him that 

had been for the third, and fatal time, mistaken! 

Presently Markham returned and laid something in 
r hand. 

"I had a battle royal to get it," he said, laughing. 
t appears baby lives by it alone. It is a huge sue- 
ss, Lady Hartley says, *an' you love her,' don't keep 
long." 
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Still laughing, he lounged away through the outer 
door, down the steps and into the garden. When he 
was quite gone, Sophy advanced on Lord Elston. She 
then opened her pretty pink palm and held it out to 
him. A curious object lay on it. 

"There is the ring/** she said, in a voice untrans- 
latable. 

It was a terrible thing. A hateful wormy sort of 
thing, made of gutta-percha; but if hideous, at least 
innocent — innocent, no doubt because hideous. It was 
black and soft and bendable, and big enough to fit a 
giant's thumb. Elston gazed at it as if fascinated, and 
at last, in spite of the pride that would have held him 
silent, was constrained to speak. 

"What is it?" 

"Baby's teething-ring," returned she slowly. 

When she had proved to him his guilt, she did not 
try to leave him, but stood erect, her beautiful figure 
drawn up to its fullest height, a strange gravity upon 
her beautiful lips. 

"This is the third time," she said, at last, in a low 
tone, as though speaking to herself. He started vio- 
lently. Noticing this, she let her eyes rest more fully 
on him and went on slowly, "Your probation, my lord, 
is at an end." 

"So is my life," said he. 

"As for that first chance — that letter of mine — you 
shall see it now, as I promised." 

"Oh! no, no," he said, entreating her by a gesture 
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lot to go into that. "I understand. I submit. I am 
surely unfortunate enough." 

She hesitated for a moment, and then said, — 

"You remember our compact?" 

•*And all it means to me. Have I not told you so? 
Spare me, I beseech you, what you can." 

"This is the final throw, and you have lost." 

"Everything." 

"All is over, then, between us?" 

"All!" 

She made a little impetuous movement, and he, 
misinterpreting it, moved to the door and flung it wide 
for her to pass through. With her would go all his 
lopes, his desires. Nothing would remain save that 
Jaddest of all things, memory. 

He stood, his eyes downcast, waiting for her to go. 
le felt numbed, stupid; but presently it did dawn upon 
lira that it was strange she should keep him so long 
n attendance on her. Whilst he thus mused, a voice, 
oft, sweet, unsteady, fell upon his ears. 

"Arthur!" it said. 

He let the door go and looked at her. She had 
overed her face with her hands and was crying quietly 
ut bitterly. In a second she was in his arms. 

"My darling! my darling!" whispered he. "Has it 
urt you so much? Has it so grieved you? Oh, Sophy, 
o not cry like that! In time you will forget all this 
id — me." 

"Ah! that is just it," sobbed Miss Charteris in- 
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dignantly; "I can't forget you. And to think yoi 
would have let me go for ever, without another wore 
— another glance — oh , I would not have believed it ol 
you!" 

"Sophy, do you know what you are sa)ang? After 
all, is there a chance for me?" 

He was very pale as he looked at her. 

"Yes, a fourth," said she, smiling through her tears. 
"And then — oh, no," she cried nervously, "we won't 
have any more trials; I hate them. But — but you will 
try to be good now, won't you?" 

"I don't think I shall ever offend you again, Sophy; 
I don't, indeed." 

"Very well," said she. "That is a promise, mind; 
and now I must run away and give back this ring to 
Lady Hartley." 

"Ah! talking of rings," said he, a Httle awkwardly; 
"there — there is something I want to say to you. On 
Thursday last I was so sure I should not fall into dis- 
grace that I telegraphed to town, and," fumbling in 
his pocket, "got you this. You will wear it now, Sophy?" 

** This" was a very exquisite ring, altogether dif- 
ferent from that horrid black thing which had wrought 
such mischief 

"Oh! how lovely!" cried Miss Charteris, who was 
not above raptures where diamonds were concerned. 
"Oh, Arthur, thank you!" 

He slipped it on her finger — the finger — and she 
regarded it with most satisfactory delight. 
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"It is I who should thank you," said he tenderly, 
"for deigning to accept it. But — but if / were to 
thank a person, Sophy, I should do it more warmly 
than you." 

She cast a little, swift, shy glance at him and blushed 
crimson. She hesitated, then moved a step nearer to 
him, and lifted her face slightly. 

It was their first kiss, but not their last. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Miss Ffrench, having won her set in a very glorious 
feshion, threw her racket with a little graceful enthusiasm 
into the air, caught it again as gracefully as it descended, 
^d, with a congratulatory word or two to her partner, 
naoved with him across the shaven lawn in the direction 
of a shady seat that was hidden somewhere amongst the 
shmbberies. 

"I suppose there is something in that?" said Mrs. 
Travers, a pretty woman of about five-and-thirty, look- 
ing after her, and flicking her fan delicately in the 
direction of the girPs companion. 

"Impossible to say," returned Lady Synge coldly. 
**I should be the last one in the world to give an 
opinion about her acceptance or refusal of anybody, as 
1 confess I don't understand her in the least." 

"Considering that you are her cousin in some sort, 
and that you are not devoid of penetration, and that 

A Irouhlesome Girl^ etc, II 
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she lives so much with you, that is a rema 
speech." 

"True, however. As to her stapng with m( 
does that just as she chooses. She is too big an 1 
to be under any one's control, and her beauty t 
makes one a little afraid of her." 

"Or for her?" 

"Oh, certainly not. I will do her the jusi 
say that I believe her quite equal to the care ( 
self. She will not mix herself up in any imfc 
nor will she marry beneath her. She has her o^ 
terests too much at heart for that!" 

She spoke bitterly, and the other woman 
side glance at her. 

"It was an unfortunate thing that that mela 
accident put an end to Victor's chance," she saic 

"Had he a chance?" Lady Synge's face, 
some still if middle-aged, clouded perceptibly a 
Travers mentioned her nephew's name. "A 
baronet with only 0^3000 a year! Oh, I think 
give her credit for greater prudence. That she 
with him two seasons ago in the cruellest man 
admit; but that he ever had a chance of gaining 
do not believe. She is a practised coquette, \ 
course he was fair game. The more desirable i 
he had gained a character for coldness before si 
him." 

"He was frantically in love with her, at all e 

"Yes; I have no doubt she found him amusi 
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always tell myself how thoroughly she must have en- 
joyed that victory." 

"I think perhaps you wrong her a little," said her 
friend gravely. "There is something in her face — her 
eyes, is it? — or her mouth? — that precludes the idea 
of cruelty." 

"It isn't worth an argument," said Lady Synge im- 
patiently. She would have liked to say "she" instead 
of "it," but breeding forbade. "My only regret is that 
he should have met her before this terrible thing befell 
him. Now, behind his darkened eyes, her face lives 
fresh in his memory. He cannot forget her, and I can- 
not forgive her, in that she has added another grief to 
his already too mournful lot." 

"Poor Victor!" 

"No! Not poor! Such a word could not apply to 
him!" exclaimed Lady Synge hastily. "Any one with 
^mind so sweet, a heart so pure as his, could never 
be called poor!" 

Then in a breath she contradicted herself. She 
folded her hands tightly in her lap, as with the hope 
of suppressing her strong emotion; a heavy sigh fell 
from her, and she murmured to herself in a heart- 
broken tone, "My poor fellow! My poor, poor boy!" 

"It was the most melancholy thing I ever heard 
of!" exclaimed Mrs. Travers quickly, who was always 
nervous about witnessing emotion in others, being 
pretty well case-hardened herself. "With such a career 
before him, too! His commission flung up, and — " 
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"He felt nothing so keenly as his lost chance 
winning that girl," interrupted Lady Synge, with sor 
excitement. "His heart and soul were centred in h 
— nay, are. She is the cause of all his misery." 

"Not all, surely. You are a little hard on Joa 
She had nothing to do with that miserable accident c 
the hunting-field." 

"Who shall say she hadn't? Her rejection of hii 
made him reckless in many ways. Oh, if she ha 
only accepted him! But, as I have said, he wasn 
good enough for a girl so worldly-wise as she is." 

"You would accuse her now of being mercenary 
and certainly she is not that. She refused, to m 
knowledge, many good offers since Victor proposed 1 
her. One of them the best last year afforded." 

"Not mercenary; I do not accuse her of that, b\ 
ambitious. She is looking for rank, no doubt. I heai 
that young man who was plapng with her just noi 
Lord Durnsford, was very attentive to her last Chris 
mas at the Bellairs', and that she was at least not u 
civil to him. Is it true? You go more into the worl 
than I do; you should know." 

"Yes, I also heard it," said Mrs. Travers, a tou( 
of constraint in her tone. 

"Was that why you brought him here to-day?" 

Mrs. Travers flushed, and bit her lips. 

"Well — perhaps," she said. "And if so, there w 
more kindness than cruelty towards Sir Victor in su( 
an act. If Lord Durnsford comes to the point, Jo; 
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will certainly accept him, as few girls, I take it, would 
refuse one of the oldest earldoms in England with such 
a rent-roll attached to it as he can offer. That would 
put an end for ever to any wild hopes Sir Victor still 
may entertain. Surely that will be a good thing for 
him." 

"You overburden him with your kindness." 
"You regard it too much from one side only," said 
Mrs. Travers warmly. "Some thought should be given 
to her. Considering the sad affliction that has befallen 
your nephew, surely it would be better for her to marry 
well than to—" 

"She could not do better than marry Victor, blind 
though he be," persisted Lady Synge, so obstinately 
that Mrs. Travers, with a wisdom that was hardly to 
be expected of a woman, shrugged her shoulders and 
withdrew from the subject. It was impossible, she told 
herself, that she should agree with Lady Synge. If 
Joan, who was quite a dear friend of hers, had hap- 
pened to love this poor afflicted young man, why, well 
and good. Love, which is charity, covers a multitude 
of defects; but that she did nol love him seemed to 
Mrs. Travers a special interposition of Providence, and 
a very happy thing indeed. 

She was still thinking of this when a rustle of soft 
garments just behind her made her turn her head. 
Joan Ffrench was standing at her side, but she was not 
looking at her — her eyes were fixed upon her cousin, 
Lady Synge. 
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She was a tall girl, with features that were strictly 
regular; all save the mouth, which was a trifle larger 
than it should be. Her eyes were soft and dark, and 
she was beyond doubt extremely beautiful; indeed, 
there were very few women who did not sink into in- 
significance beside her. She was thoroughly bred in 
her appearance, and there was something in her ex- 
pression that gave one the idea that she would be per- 
fectly able to judge for herself on even the knottiest 
point, without calling in the aid of her friends. But it 
was the faulty mouth that was her chief charm. When 
she smiled something grew upon it that rendered her 
soft, sweet, and pliant as the veriest child. 

She stooped over Lady Synge's chair and patted 
her on the shoulder. 

"Giving me 'the bastinado with your tongue,' 
Auntie?" she asked gaily. She always called her cousin 
"Auntie." "No, do not deny it A lengthened ex- 
perience has taught me that when your mouth takes 
that particular curve, you are saying naughty things 
of me." 

"Where is Victor?" asked Lady Synge abruptly, 
taking no heed of the foregoing. 

Miss Ffrench raised her brows. 

"Is it a foregone conclusion that I should know 
where he is?" she said. "Well," with a change ol 
tone that produced her perfect smile, "as it happens, 1 
do. He is in the rose garden, talking to Colonel 
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\shton of politics, dry as that tanned old warrior 
himself." 

"Ah! he will be tired, bored, worn out!" cried 
Lady Synge, rising with her usual impetuosity to her 
feet. She looked at Joan with intense reproach in her 
eyes, and the girl smiled back at her as if amused. 

"You could at least have prevented that," said 
Lady Synge. 

Miss Ffrench shrugged her shoulders. It was a 
trick of hers, and she did it very charmingly, but she said 
nothing. Lord Dumsford, who was with her, and who 
saw the shrug, smiled discreetly. 

"By Jove! she evidently expects you to play the 
keeper to Sir Victor," he said, in a whisper, as though 
such expectation were one of the greatest jokes extant. 
"Bound to look after him, eh? and deUver him out of 
bondage on all occasions. A rather absurd notion, eh?" 

His manner towards Miss Ffrench as a rule was 
absolutely servile, yet just now he found he was un- 
liappy enough to have in some unknown way offended 
ler. 

"Why absurd?" she asked, in a tone that froze 
dm, and killed the insipid smile upon his lips. She 
wept him with a glance, and then turned abruptly 
way from him, and to Lady Synge. 

"I am off to the rescue," she said gaily. "I shall 
ring back Sir Victor, I promise you, dead or alive, 
(^ish me luck in my hazardous enterprise. Consider 
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how many times the Colonel has been imder fire, and 
how seldom I." 

Here Mrs. Travers laughed a little satirically. ' 

"How, then?" demanded Miss Ffrench, turning 
to her. 

"Why, there are fires and fires," said she, with a 1 
comical glance. "But," making an imperceptible gesture j 
towards Lady Synge, who was looking anxious, as she ' 
dwelt on her "poor fellow" being thus given up to the 
cruel mercies of a doting old Indian officer, "if you 
indeed mean a rescue, why go. But when you havt 
carried off your prey — what then?" There was con- 
siderable meaning in her voice. Miss Ffrench reflected 
for a moment. 

"That's the worry of it," she said. "One seldom 
knows what to do with one's captive. Well — as you 
put it to me — read to him as usual, I suppose, now 
that our neighbours have kindly made up their minds, 
at last, to go home. What a trial these afternoons 
are in the country! — What! going so soon, dear Lady 
Primrose? Why it is quite early yet. Ah, well — good- 
bye! Yes, he likes being read to, doesn't he, Axmtie?" 

" He likes you to read to him," repUed Lady Synge, 
in an uncompromising tone. 

"Consider it done, then," said her lovely cousin, 
with a sprightly air. She moved away from the group 
minus an attendant, the discomfited Earl being too 
depressed after his late snubbing to dare offer himself 
as an escort, 
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Mrs. Travers as she passed her stopped her for a 
moment 

^^Why do you read to him?" she asked, with a 
suspicion of censure in her manner. 

"Ah! that is just what I so much wish I knew my- 
self," responded she, with a careless laugh. 

Here two figures emerging from the laurustinas on 
their left caught and held all their attention. One was 
a tall young man of about twenty-nine. He walked 
somewhat deHberately, and leant as he went on his 
companion's arm. He was singularly handsome, if 
rather emaciated in appearance, and his eyes, wide 
open, were large and dark. They seldom moved, how- 
ever, and one might remark that their lids did not 
cover and uncover them with the nervous frequency of 
those who see. Otherwise, one could hardly imagine 
him sightless; yet, alas! dark as were those beautiful 
eyes, their vision was darker still. 

He was putting in a word here and there in his 
companion's vduble flow of political platitudes, but he 
was evidently without interest in the subject under dis- 
cussion. His attention seemed indeed a trifle strained, 
as though he were listening intently for some sound or 
thing that lay well outside the Colonel's prosy talk, and 
that might come to him at any moment. There was 
upon his face that sad look of expectancy that char- 
acterises the newly blind. 

Miss Ffrench went up to him and touched his arm. 
He started violently, and on the instant his whole ex- 
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pression changed. The melancholy forsook it, a smile 
radiant as her own lit his whole face. It touched what- 
ever heart she had, or permitted herself to have, and 
with a view to overcoming her own emotion (which an- 
noyed her) she put on her liveliest air. 

"They have all gone, Victor," she said. "Such 2i 
pity, eh? If they could have fully sounded the depth 
of our grief at their departure, I doubt not at all these 
dear neighbours of ours would have gone a little 
sooner." 

"You are smiling," said the blind man softly. "I 
can know thai, at least. After all, I have some small 
mercies left me. I know how you look when you 
smile." 

She frowned slightly, as if hurt; but this happily 
was unknown to him. In a moment she had recovered 
herself. 

"Auntie is miserable about you," she said lightly. 
The old Colonel had beaten an early retreat. "And 
you know of old when she is miserable about )^ou, she 
consoles herself by abusing me. Come, then, let me 
read to you, and save me from her wrath." 

"Ah! wt7/ you?" He spoke eagerly, but almost im- 
mediately checked himself. "You are very good," he 
said, — "too good to a poor fellow like me, but I must 
not accept your offer. With so many guests in the 
house — to give so much time to me — it is out of the 
question." Then suddenly he put out his hand and 
touched her. He could not see; but as it happened it 
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IS her arm, just below the elbow, that he caught. She 
bd drawn off her long gloves to play that last set, and 
e pretty soft rounded arm was bare. His fingers crept 
and it tenderly, and a swift flush rose to his cheek. 
^0! do not take me at my word," he said hurriedly. 
; cannot resign this pleasure you would give me." 

Miss Ffrench patted the hand resting on her arm, 

the airiest fashion, and then as airily displaced it 
om its desirable position. 

"Pouf," she said; "to be too punctilious is to lose 
e salt of life. I feel I have done my duty by 
untie's guests for one day. Come, give me my re- 
ard. I am tired, and to sit in a shady room and 
ad aloud a favourite poem or two will rest me. To 
:ad to you especially, as you are ever an appreciative 
idience." 

This, coming from another woman, might savour of 
icouragement; but Miss Ffrench was clever, and con- 
ived to insert into her tone a touch of absolute in- 
ifference that utterly destroyed the sweetness of the 
ords. He sighed involuntarily, and followed her in- 
3ors to a cosy little room, half library, half boudoir, 
here he sank with a rather exhausted air upon a 
'unge. 

She looked at him sharply. 

"You don't grow stronger," she said. 

"Oh! I hope not," he returned wearily. 

"What an absurd answer!" She spoke angrily, and 
irew the book she held, upon the table near her, with 
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rather unnecessary violence. "Your affliction is of 
course great, but you are not the only one; others 
have endured it. Surely your strength is as good as 
theirs." 

"As good — so far. . But to be blind is not the 
worst thing that can befall a man." 

It was impossible that she should misunderstand 
him. 

"From you," she said, growing extremely pale, 
"such a speech as that is crueller than it could ever be 
from another. Considering all that has come and gone 
between us, you might have spared me that." 

"Considering all — you speak of — you might have 
judged me more justly. Couid I think one unkind 
thought of you? And do you believe I have not mea- 
sured the gulf that now divides us? In my best days 
I was nothing to you, and now — " 

"Yes, yes. I was hasty. I wronged you," said she 
hurriedly. 

"You are an angel to bear with the whims and 
fancies of a poor wretch like me." Then he held out 
his hand to where he might reasonably suppose she 
was sitting. "Give me your hand," he said. "That 
sweet pledge I once strove to win from you, to have 
and to hold for ever, you will surely not refuse to lend 
me now, in this my evillest hour." 

She pushed back her chair and rose abruptly. 

"No, no," she said. "Think me cruel, unfeeling, i^ 
you will, but believe me it is for the best." 
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As you will," he said gently. "And now for this 
ng you have promised." 

liss Ffrench, who was, in spite of herself, disturbed, 
ded him intently for a while, then turned abruptly 
, and, happy in the mournful knowledge that he 
I not see her, she pressed her hand convulsively 
St her eyes. If by this means she pressed back 
mwelcome tears, was known only to herself. When 
ipoke there was not the faintest trace of emotion 
jr clear fresh voice. 

Well, what shall it be?" she said. "What have 
lere?" She took up a book at random from the 
. "Swinburne, eh? He is the least little bit too 
mental for me, I confess; but FU try something, 
first thing I open at — " 

)he gave a careless glance at the page before her, 
began — 

"'Let us go hence, my songs: she will not hear. 
Let us go hence together without fear; 
Keep silence now, for singing-time is over, 
And over all old things and all things dear. 
She loves not you nor me as all we love her. 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear. 
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Let us go hence, go hence: she will not see. 
Sing all once more together; surely she, 
She too, remembering days and words that were, 
Will turn a Uttle towards us, sighing; but we, 
We are hence, we are gone, as though we had not 

been there, 
Nay, and though all men seeing had pity on me, 

She would not see,' 
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"What folly it all is?" she cried irritably, flinging 
the book aside. "Why not have something more whole- 
some than that, if you must have poetry? Pshaw! to 
think of any man, calling himself a man, wasting so 
much breath over a creature devoid of feeling." 

He was silent. 

"Why do you not speak?" she cried angrily. "Per- 
haps you think my censure falls upon myself. Am / 
such a creature? Have / no feeling?" 

"You have more than most, I think. That is why 
I love you." He spoke quite calmly, and as though it 
were a very ordinary thought with him. "And as for 
that other of whom you have been reading, who shall 
.say that she felt for no one? To that one man per- 
haps she was dead; but to another — Joan" — his tone 
grew low and eager — "tell me one thing. Are you 
going to marry Dumsford? A whisper — a suspicion 
of it has been conveyed to me." 

"A very unstable whisper." 

"You deny it, then?" 

His breath came quickly; he leant towards her, a 
very world of hope in his sightless face. It crushed 
her. She rose and drew back a step or two, laying 
her hand upon a chair near her as if to steady herself. 

"There is no need for denial," she said. "Lord 
Durnsford has not done me the honour to ask me— 
yet!" 

She did great violence to her feeHngs when she 
spoke that "yet," but she felt it her duty to do it. To 
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eceive him, even in so legitimate a matter, was more 
lan she could compass. Contrary to her expectations 
ad her fears, however, he took it very calmly. 

"I see — I quite understand," he said. "I have 
robed you as I should not have done, and you have 
orne with me as I believe no other woman could, 
ind — do not feel sorrow for me , Joan. That I love 
ou is my one undying joy. Now go on with our read- 
ig, and choose this time something a little less sad. 
orget this folly of mine — forget all save , though I am 
Iways helpless, I am still your cousin and your friend." 
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CHAPTER II. 

In the reception-rooms outside, where the people 
were moving to and fro, or standing in little groups to 
criticise the music, the lights were brilliant; but in this 
small flower-filled room the lamps burned low, shedding 
a soft rich crimson flood of radiance on the low divans 
and gleaming statuettes. The breath of dying roses 
filled the apartment; the last exquisite tones of a cele- 
brated singer had ceased upon the air. There was 
absolute silence, save for the impassioned accents of a 
man who, leaning against a marble pillar, was gazing 
down eagerly upon the girl beneath. It was Lord 
Dumsford. 

Miss Ffrench lay back in a fauteuil. She was look- 
ing indescribably lovely, but with a face as white as 
her gown. The latter was of ivory satin, unrelieved by 
colour of any sort, if one excepted the tiny sparks of 
many colours that flashed from the diamond band that 
encircled her neck, and from the diamond star that 
lay half hidden in her hair. Of any other ornaments 
she was guiltless. Her eyes were lowered, and she 
held upon her knee a large white fan, round which her 
fingers had closed with rather unwonted force. 
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Lord Durnsford was speaking in an eager, discon- 
nected fashion. 

"It is hardly necessary to say it — is it? You must 
have known — have seen — for so long. To say now 
that I love you, seems to say — so little. Joan! — you 
are listening. You do not forbid me to go on!" 

He waited a moment, during which her lips grew 
whiter, and her fingers closed even more tightly on 
the luckless fan. It broke. 

"Why should I forbid you?" she said at last coldly, 
but very distinctly. 

The light of triumph shot into his eyes. 

"Do you know what that means? You accept me, 
then — at lastP* 

He put out his hand to take hers, but with a little 
stifled exclamation she rose to her feet, and going 
quickly to the open window, flung back the silken 
curtain and let the moonlight stream into the room. 
^ she stood there, leaning rather heavily against the 
framework, he could see that her face was white as 
death. 

"What is it? You are faint?" he exclaimed anx- 
ously. 

"No — no, indeed; it is nothing. But that room 
nside — it was suffocating." 

She looked at him as she spoke, and compelled a 
»hadow of a smile to her lips. 

"You are sure you are well?" 

"Quite well." 

A Troublesome Girl, etc, 12 
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"Give me my answer, then," he entreated. "Joan, 
you will marry me?" 

She hesitated — even then. It was, however, a very 
momentary hesitation; one little word and she would 
be a countess — the richest in England; and yet — and 
yet — the little word was said nevertheless. 

"Yes," she answered, in a low tone. 

He put out his arm as if to draw her to him, but 
she shrank away and turned her face to the deserted 
room within, as if seeking for escape. In her large 
brilliant eyes there was a curious hunted expression. 

At this moment, as though in answer to her secret 
desire, two people strolled into the room, talking briskly. 

"Ah! — Captain Greville!" cried Miss Ffrench, in 
her soft trainante voice. She went up to him with a 
certain empressement that made Greville's heart (who 
had loved her from afar many a month) beat with un- 
pleasant haste. "You, too, then, have discovered this 
cosiest nook in all the world. See, Lord Dumsford 
and I have let the moonlight in upon it — one more 
charm added, we thought; eh?" 

A little excitable laugh broke from her. She swept 
past him without waiting for an answer, to the open 
doorway that led into the reception-room beyond, Lord 
Durnsford accompanying her. 

"I shall go home," she said gently. "Do you think 
you can take me to Mrs. Travers? I feel very tired." 

"You are too pale, indeed. To-morrow then. May 
I call?" 
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"To-morrow? — Yes. But until then" — she regarded 
lim earnestly — "you will give me your word to mention 
lothing of what has passed between us to-night?" 

"Certainly," replied he gravely. 

She found Mrs. Travers presently and induced her 
leave, although the night was still young. She was 
pale, so silent, on the way home, that Mrs. Travers, 
vho was a born diplomatist, guessed how matters stood 
it once, and had it all out of her in less than seven 
ninutes. 

"You lucky girl!" she cried; "to land the event of 
lie season. My congratulations come from my heart. 
31ess me! — won't Bella feel anyhow when she hears of 
t! You will be the envy of hundreds, let me tell you 
—a fact sufficient in itself to make any well-regulated 
^I happy for life." 

"Well, I can't say I feel specially happy," said 
foan, in a rather depressed tone. 

"More shame for you then," returned her sprightly 
friend, who indeed had small patience with such in- 
gratitude towards a kindly fate. "Now I do hope you 
ire not going to be silly about want of love, etc. All 
hat sort of nonsense is exploded long ago. And a 
[ood thing, too! When you have been married to him 
or six months you will adore him — because he loves 
ou. I know all about it. I've seen dozens of girls 
larried who hadn't a spark of affection for their hus- 
ands, and they'd be awfully mad if you told them so 
3W. And Dumsford is specially unobjectionable, V^vj 
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desirable indeed in many little ways. I expect you 
will have a real good time with him; a better time than 
most. Oh! if I had only had your chance, how I 
should have jumped with joy!" 

"Is that entirely true? Would you give up Harry 
to be Lady Durnsford?" 

Mrs. Travers laughed. 

"Oh! — Harry r* she said. "Harry is such a fool! 
And besides, you trench on delicate ground, my good 
child. Would you have me give him up 7iow, after all 
these years of married bliss! Think what the world 
would say." 

"Oh! you know what I mean. No, you loved 
Harry. You may call him a fool, but you don't mean 
it. And even so as it seems to me, it would be better 
to marry a fool than any other man, provided you loved 
him." 

"You are younger than you look," said Mrs. Travers, 
with fine contempt. 

Here they arrived at the house in Park Lane, so 
that perforce the discussion came to an end, never, as 
it happened, to be renewed. On a salver in the hall 
they found some letters awaiting them that had come 
by the latest post, and taking them up, they went 
into the morning -room with them, which was well 
lighted. 

The handwriting being unknown to her. Miss Ffrench 
opened the first of hers lazily; she scanned its contents, 
and suddenly a low but terrible cry broke from her, 
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Mrs. Travers, looking up hurriedly, was a good deal 
frightened by her expression. She stood at the table» 
white and shivering. 

"He is dying!" she cried sharply. 

"Dying! — Who? Dumsford?" asked Mrs. Travers 
aghast, whose mind just then ran upon one man only. 

"Oh, no; no, no! Would to Heaven it were! But 
Victor — Victor!" She sank into a chair, and letting 
her arms fall prone upon the table, buried her face on 
them. "See!" she said, pushing the letter towards her 
friend without looking up. 

Mrs. Travers took it. The writing was altogether 
unlike the clear caligraphy on the envelope. It was 
indeed wild and straggling — the writing of one not only 
blind, but past all strength. There was a tragical look 
about it that frightened her, and with that and the 
regularities of the hand it took her quite a minute to 
read it through. It ran as follows: — 

"After all it was of no use. They tell me I have 
not many hours to live. But I could not go from 
you for ever, my love, my darling, without one word. 
They tell me you are going to marry him. It is this 
then: That I pray God to bless you every hour of 
your hfe. But in all the happy years that lie before 
you, do not quite forget me. Victor." 

"What a fiasco!" was Mrs. Travers' first thought. 
Her second — how to successfully manage the affair. 
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She therefore read the note over again, with a view to 
giving herself time. 

"Oh, it can't be altogether so bad," she said, hardly 
knowing what to say. "He is very incoherent, and 
probably thinks himself weaker than he is." She 
glanced again at the letter — " * After all it was of no 
use.' — WJiat was of no use, I wonder? Poor fellow! 
He was a little off his head, no doubt, and imagined 
himself worse than usual." 

Her voice roused Joan. She stood up, and raising 
both arms, pushed back the hair from her forehead. 
Her face was ghastly, and her eyes shone like stars. 
She looked terrible with her miserable face and her 
gay atttire — the rich ivory satin and the gleaming 
diamonds. 

"But one thing could make it worse," she said. 
"No, there is no doubt. He is dying. Dying — and 
alone!'' She caught her breath quickly. "You know 
Auntie is laid up in that house in Cheshire. There is 
no one Avith him. "Oh! to be dying, without a friend 
near. It is horrible — horrible!" 

She began to pace up and down the room in a 
wild, excitable way, but presently came to a standstill 
before Mrs. Tr avers. 

"I shall go to him," she said abruptly. 

"Joan ! — impossible ! " 

"Why is it impossible? It shall not be so." 

"For one thing, because, as you have just said, 
he is alone. Your going would compromise you. Think 
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what the world would say. Think of Lord Dums- 
ford." 

"I can think only of Victor. Nothing shall prevent 
my going to him — nothing, nothing!" She tore off her 
long white gloves and threw them on the table. "When 
does the next train go?" she asked feverishly. 

"If you take this step you will imperil your reputa- 
tion!" cried Mrs. Travers angrily. "One can't do odd 
things of this kind without being talked about. And 
you — who are so proud — how will you like that?" 

"If to go to a dying cousin is to imperil one's 
reputation — " 

"To go to a dying lover, rather. All the world 
knew of his infatuation." 

"If the fact of his having loved me will militate 
against me, so be it then. Oh, how he did love me!" 
she cried, with a burst of anguish. 

"And your engagement to Lord Dumsford?" 
"That is all over now. I shall never marry him — 
I shall never marry any one." She had again been 
walking up and down, as though to be quiet was im- 
possible to her, and now again she stopped. "Listen 
to me," she said. "I may as well tell you all now. 
I — " — clasping her hands and lifting her beautiful, 
haggard face — "for two long years I fought against it; 
I would not believe it! I sivore to myself that it was 
not so — but now — now, I know. I lied to myself. 
That letter" — crumpling it up feverishly in her hot, 
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slender fingers — "has taught me that I love him, as I 
never have, as I never can love another!" 

"Joan! — I think," said Mrs. Travers coldly, "that, 
considering all that has happened this evening, it is a 
little too late to — " 

The girl threw out her hands wildly. 

"Oh, those terrible words! Oh, np! it cannot be 
too late!" she cried, catching the sound, not the spirit, 
of her companion's speech. "Oh, Claudia, if you ever 
loved me, help me now!" She glanced at the clock. 
"It is already two," she said. "When does the next 
train go?" 

"There is one at six, I believe," replied Mrs. Travers 
sulkily. 

"Not before that? — not until four long hours have 
gone? Think, dear Claudia, think! There must be a 
train, even an hour, one hour earlier. Where is your 
book, your guide? Dear Heaven! how much can happen 
in four hours!" 

"Do you know that you are extremely selfish?" 
cried Mrs. Travers, the more wrathfully in that she felt 
she was going to give in. "You look only on one side 
of the question. You do not consider Dumsford; and 
as for me — how am I to account to Lady Synge for 
this mad freak of yours?" 

"You are right. I am selfish," said the girl wretchedly. 

She looked round her in a vague, hopeless way, and 
then suddenly burst into a passion of tears. 

Of course when she saw her crying, Mrs. Travers 
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rgave her. She went to her and put her arms 
und her. 

"See, now," she said; "to be able to write at all, 
oves that he can't be so very bad. Come upstairs 
th me and let me help you to change your dress. I 
iresay we shall find plenty to do before we start" 

"We?" 

"Of course I shall go with you," said Mrs, Travers 
ttuously. "Do you imagine I should let you undertake 
questionable affair of this kind without a chaperon?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

They got there about eight o'clock the same morn- 
ing. As they mounted the steps of Sir Victor's house 
Mrs. Travers cast a hurried look at Joan, and seeing 
that she was quite incapable of taking the initiative in 
any way, that she was indeed on the point of fainting, 
went quickly forward as a servant opened the door. 
Her own heart began to beat Avildly as she considered 
that this man might have the word "death" upon his lips. 

"How is Sir Victor?" faltered Mrs. Travers at last. 

"Well, M' — no worse, thank God," said the man 
earnestly. 

Joan burst into tears. The servant stepped aside 
as a tall, lean, elderly gentleman came down the hall, 
who Mrs. Travers recognised as the celebrated physician 
Sir Sampson Baker. She went eagerly up to him, whilst 
Joan, overcome, sank upon one of the hall chairs. 

"Is there hope?" cried Mrs. Travers, clasping the 
Doctor's hand. 

"Why, yes, my dear madam. Even I will venture 
to say a strong hope. He has got through the night 
admirably. Better even than I expected. You have 
come to stay, eh? Quite right; quite right. Some one 
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to cheer him is what he will want from this out. His 
sister?" — casting a sharp glance at Joan. 

"His cousins," said Mrs. Travers, with quite a long 
stress on the plural. She took this new relationship 
upon her in the easiest manner possible. "You see, 
Lady Synge being ill in Cheshire and unable to move, 
she was naturally anxious that we should come down 
and supply her place as well as we could." 

"Yes, yes. It was a very unfortunate thing her 
being invalided just now, as. Sir Victor's eyes being in 
a fit state for the operation, we were quite afraid to 
let it go any further." 

"His eyes? Is there hope of recovery there? Was 
there an operation?" exclaimed Mrs. Travers in astonish- 
ment. 

"Dear me! I fancied you knew. Why, yes. And 
a very successful operation, I trust, now his strength is 
returning; but I warn you it is quite a touch-and-go 
matter, as yet. We must be cautious, you see — 
extremely cautious." 

"To think we should not have heard!" 

"He kept it entirely secret, poor fellow, lest it 
should prove a failure. He was very nervous about it. 
Lady Synge alone knew, and I thought she might have 
told you. Not that I had the least idea until now that 
you were a cousin of his." 

"Could we — I — see him?" asked Mrs. Travers, 
turning the subject adroitly. 

"Well — really — he has had such an excellent night. 
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What do you say, Nurse?" asked Sir Sampson, address- 
ing a tall, pale young woman who now appeared in the 
background. He whispered a few w^ords to her. She 
then inquired the names of the two ladies, and having 
withdrawn, presently returned again. 

"If you will come this way. Madam," she said, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Travers, "you can see him. I have pre- 
pared him in a measure, but he seemed a little un- 
nerved. I mentioned your names, and I would earnestly 
enjoin quiet on you." 

"You hear, Joan?" said Mrs. Travers. She pushed 
the girl forward. "Go," she said. 

The Nurse and Doctor looked both a little sur- 
prised. The former, noting the pallor that distinguished 
Miss Ffrench's face, said gently, — 

"The one thing we have principally to guard against 
is excitement. You will remember that?" 

"I shall remember," said Joan. 

The Nurse stopped and threw open a door with 
the softest touch possible. After that she stepped back 
into the corridor, and Joan entered the room alone. 
The light in it was very subdued, all the curtains being 
drawn, and for a moment she felt bewildered. Then 
she looked round her fearfully. 

He was lying on his side, and there was a delicate 
white bandage across his eyes. When she saw him all 
fear died from her, and she crossed the room with a 
swift, Hght step, and took the hand that was lying on 
the counterpane and pressed it to her bosom. 
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"Victor," she whispered tremulously. 

She felt his hand vibrate within her own. 

"It is true, then?" he said. "You have come." 
ie spoke in a tone so low, so feeble, that she had to 
toop over him to hear. "I never expected that. But 
here is no one hke you." 

"When I got your letter," she said, "I felt that I 
:ould not stay away." 

"I should apologise to you for that — only I can't. 
t is so good to know you are here. I brought you 
mder false pretences, I am afraid. You have heard 
vhat they say now?" 

"Yes— yes. Thank God." 

"And that I may get back my sight?" 

"That you certainly will get it back. Yes, I have 
leard all. But you must be careful. You must not talk." 

She started up as if frightened. 

"Oh, don't go," he entreated eagerly. He clung to 
ber hand. "For the little time you will be here, don't 
leave me." Then anxiously, "How long can you stay?" 

Miss Ffrench, without removing her hand from his, 
3ulled a chair towards her and sat down. 

"Mrs. Travers came with me," she said. "And," 
railing, "we thought, if you would invite us, that we 
i^ould stay a day or two to make sure that all was well 
i^ith you." 

She waited for a reply, but none came. He pressed 
er hand feebly, and a sigh broke from him. 

"I am too happy," he whispered at last. Then, 
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after a bit: "You think that a strange speech from me 
to you, after — But I have learned to reconcile myself 
to many things." The shade that fell upon his face as 
he said this did not however agree with his words. 
"You have made up your mind about Dumsford?" he 
said. 

She hesitated, and grew confused. 

"Yes," she said nervously. 

He sighed. 

"When do you marry him?" 

"Oh! — Never!'' she cried impetuously. 

"Never! How is that?" He started violently, and 
she felt the fingers clasped round hers tighten their 
grasp. "Speak!" he said. 

Still she hesitated; then went on hurriedly, in a 
pretty, shame-faced fashion, — 

"Last night he proposed to me, and I accepted 
him. . . . Then I went home and found your letter. . . . 
I," with a swift blush, "knew then that I should never 
marry him — never!" 

She rose quickly as she made an end of this con- 
fession, and tried to release her hand from his. Gently, 
however; she could not try very hard, he was so weak. 

"Joan, sit down again; don't go!" entreated he. 

"But indeed I must, for your own good. The 
Nurse will be angry with me. Specially she said 
you were to beware of all excitement, and now there 
is quite a flush upon your face; you are not half so 
pale as wh^n I first came in." 
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"That shows what good you have done me." And 
deed his voice was wonderfully stronger. "Besides, 
u do not excite me," he went on fondly — "you give 
t rather rest and peace, and content. Ah! there is 
thing like hope for medicine." 

"What is your hope now?" asked she, with a little 
igh. 

"To get well and strong, and marry you." 

"You have arranged it all your own way, certainly." 

"But my way is your way now, isn't it?" whispered 
, rather anxiously. 

Perhaps she was afraid of that excitement she made 
sntion of a while ago, because she surrendered without 
other struggle. 

"I suppose so!" she said, very gently. 

He made an attempt to draw her to him. She 
ushed again — an exquisite carmine this time — but 
e obeyed the weak command and stooped over him, 
d kissed him. 

"My beloved!" murmured he. 

When some time had gone by she said, — 

"I hope Auntie will be satisfied now; and will take 

- back into her good graces. I have had a very bad 

le of it with her since — " 
"Go on. I can bear it nozu. Since — you refused 

"I think I shall run down to Cheshire and tell her 
about it." 
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"Oh, no; donUl Something tells me I shall get ill 
again directly you go. You can write it, can't you? 
She is ever so much better, and good news of this kind 
is just the thing to pull her round at once. And such 
good news — " He ceased, as if too happy to go on; 
and then — "I wish I could see you," he said. "Oh! 
the joy of thinking I shall — soon, after two interminable 
years. Are you changed, darling?'* 

"I don't know. Not very much, I suppose." 

"What are you wearing? What colour, I mean?" 

"I don't know that either," said she, laughing. "It 
is one of those queer faded shades that every one raves 
about. It is neither white, nor blue, nor green. If you 
like," said she shyly, "I will put it away, and keep it 
to show you when your eyes are well again, that you 
may know just how I looked to-day. But indeed I have 
prettier gowns; and if I had known that you — But I 
was in such a hurry, and — so unhappy." Her voice 
broke a little. 

At this moment the Nurse came in. 

"I think. Madam — " she began gently. 

"Oh, yes! — and so do I!" cried Miss Ffrench, 
rising nervously. "I only hope I haven't stayed too 
long, — that I haven't done him any harm." 

"I think not," said the kind Nurse, with a little 
sympathetic smile, after she had had one glance at the 
invalid. 

He grew quite strong after a while, and got back 
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t too, and they were married, and were — nay, 
happy as any two people who ever lived on 

is always a little proud of the fact that she had 
p her mind to marry him, even before she knew 
•ossible that his sight might be restored, 
etimes he still talks of it to her. 
' you know," he said to her the other day, 
month after the son was born, "I think it was 
' pluckiest thing of you ! Women will do a good 
Icnow; but to marry a blind man — " 
u were never so bUnd as I was," interrupted 
ily. "Just imagine, that I never saw until then 
ivas in love with you! *None so blind,' you 
is those who won't see!'" 
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''THAT NIGHT IN JUNE." 



"What a charming day, grandmamma!" says Mr. 
Wldihg, walking into the small morning-room in 
Penywern Road, South Kensington, and directing a 
genial glance at the faded remains of what once was 
beauty, reposing in an antiquated arm-chair. 

It is a charming day. Outside, the sun is beating 
heavily on road and house, and such luckless beings as 
naust walk abroad. The whole earth is bowing before 
its majesty, going humbly, and imploring with faint 
gasps a breath of air. Inside, the blinds are all pulled 
down as though to exclude it, and in the grate a fire 
— an actual, roaring, maddening fire — is burning. 

"Charming is it?" says grandmamma, declining to 
See the geniality of her visitor. *' Ca?t Nature produce 
^ charming day in this age? / think it chilly." 

She is sitting with her knees well into the fire, and 
^ith the grim expression that usually greets her grand-- 
Son's; approach upon her withered hps. ^ 
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"Why not try a foot- warmer and a fur cloak?" says 
Mr. Wilding, furtively wiping his brow. "You don't 
take half care of yourself; and really during the present 
inclemency — " 

"May I ask what has brought you here to-day?'- 
interrupts she, with an amount of ungraciousness diffi- 
cult to combat. But he is accustomed to her incivility; 
and as Hecuba is nothing to him, and he is less to 
Hecuba, he hardly takes it to heart. 

"An overpowering desire to see you," he replies 
indolently, but with an admirable assumption of ami- 
ability. 

"Pray spare your gibes when addressing me," says 
the old lady tartly. "Keep them for your unfortunate 
clients, if you have any. Something besides a dutiful 
consideration for my welfare has brought you here to- 
day. What is it?" 

"What an intelligent person you are, grandmamma," 
murmurs he languidly, with what is meant for en- 
thusiasm, but ends in sarcasm. "Concealment with 
you is impossible. Another — but, of course, a very 
secondary — motive has brought me here this morning. 
The fact is, I have some stalls for the opera, and I 
thought perhaps Brenda might like to hear Patti again." 

"And to hear her with you alone! Certainly not! 
Nothing of the sort," says Lady Molyneux, with 
emphasis. "If that is your mission, George, it is un- 
successful. I shall never give my consent" 

*'J never dreamt you would," replies the prudent 
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George, who had dreamt it fondly, nevertheless. 
Josephine will come with us. You can scarcely object 
) trusting her with her married sister." 

"Humph, Jose? I always say Jos^ is only half 
larried, that man makes such a fool of her." 

"And even if Jos6 were not in question, why should 

he not come with me alone?" pursues he, his foot on 

tie fender, his eyes on the repellent old face, so lined 

nd seared with age and querulous discontent. "Surely 

cousin may count as a brother any day." 

"May it? I don't think so. I cannot say how 
ociety may regard it in these indecent days, but, in 
ny time, one relative was never mistaken for another, 
besides, there are cousins and cousins." 

"And which am I?" asks he, with so much care- 
5ss indifference as stings her. 

"You are your father's son," replies she bitterly. 
No one of the blood ever came to good." 

"I can't say you are over civil," returns he, with a 
Ittle insolent shrug; and then the door opens, and 
Jrenda herself enters quickly, and with the unpremedi- 
ited manner of one who anticipates an empty room, 
eeing George, she starts perceptibly, smiles involun- 
irily, and blushes beautifully. 

She is a very pretty girl, of middle height, with 
irge dark eyes shaded by lengthy lashes, a riante 
louth, and the dearest little nose in the world. 

"Ha! Brenda," says grandmamma, looking round 
-the blush and ready smile have faded by this time, 
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and are a secret between her and her cousin — "come 
here." 

The girl, having shaken hands with George in a 
calm, orthodox fashion, goes up to Lady Molyneux's 
chair, and, standing behind her, leans on the top of it. 
So standing, her face is hidden from grandmamma. 

"I have some tickets for to-night I want grand- 
mamma to let you come and hear Patti," repeats 
Wilding coldly. 

Miss Molyneux is preparing to go into ecstasies 
over this news, when she is stopped by a vigorous 
gesture of the hand and a frown from her cousin. 
Changing her role on the spot, she says indifferently,— 

"I have seen Patti so often. It is good of you, 
George, to think of me, but really — " 

"Eh!" says grandmamma, making a praiseworthy 
but utterly hopeless effort to turn her neck so as to see 
the flower-Hke face bending over her chair. "What is 
it you say? Not care? I beg, Brenda, you will not 
try to copy the blase' airs that distinguish, and render 
obnoxious, the youth of to-day. I think you ought \Xi 
go. The tickets are bought, and I object to extra- 
vagance. Certainly you should go, if it were not for 
Disney. Is it that you think he would object?" anxi- 
ously. 

"I was not thinking of Lord Disney," says the girl 
proudly. 

Wilding is staring very hard at her, and she lowers 
her eyes, and flushes hotly — she scarcely knows why. 
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i'erhaps she fears he may see the repugnance, and de- 
estation, and deep grief that disfigure the beauty of 
ler face. 

"Even if Brenda is to marry Lord Disney," says 
Vilding calmly, carefully particular about giving him 
lis formal title, "I do not see — " 

"If," interrupts the old dame fiercely; "if in- 
leed!" 

"Dost thou answer me with *ifs'?" says Wilding in 
L low tone to his cousin, who returns his glance with a 
"aint, a very faint smile. 

"Of course she will marry him," goes on grand- 
namma shrilly. "What! throw even a doubt upon an 
engagement that has lasted since Brenda was fifteen! 
in engagement so admirable, so suitable, so splendid 
vith regard to settlements! It is like you, George, to 
iisregard its importance. A girl without a penny; like 
ather, like son; reckless — reckless!" 

"Do you think he will break this suitable engage- 
nent if Brenda goes to the Opera with her sister?" 
Lsks Wilding, in an impossible tone. 

"I don't know, Fm sure, what he may think of it," 
ays grandmamma perplexed. "You see Disney in many 
irays is — is — eccentric." 

"He would be, you know, at his age," says Wilding 
lowly. 

"What do you mean, George?" 

"I mean eccentricity generally accompanies old age," 
ays Wilding obstinately. 
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"He is not old. Certainly not old. He is just in 
his prime." 

"So difficult to define that word 'prime,'" murmurs 
he provokingly. "But of course I erred. He can't be 
old. He is even younger than you, grandmamma!" 

"Perhaps, after all, I may as well see Patti again 
before the season closes," puts in Brenda lightly. "As 
you seem to advise my going, grandmamma, I shall 
accept George's offer." 

"Well, be sure you take my latch-key: I can't have 
my servants kept up all night," says Lady Molyneux, 
determined to sustain her unamiabihty to its dreary 
end. "Half-past ten is my hour. And as Jos^ will be 
with you, you can let yourself in and go to bed, for 
one night without assistance. Core hates late hours." 

As Core, her ladyship's maid, is virtually mistress 
of the house, tyrannising even over the tyrant grand- 
mamma, every one sees the sense of this remark. 

"I sha'n't forget, dear," says Brenda, straightening 
Lady Molyneux's cap, which has gone somewhat awry 
during the heat of argument. 

"Then I suppose the matter has arranged itself," 
says Wilding quietly. "Good-bye, grandmamma. I 
shall see you to-night, Brenda," holding out his hand. 
She gives him hers, and raises, to his, eyes luminous 
and glad. She does not care to conceal from him the 
satisfaction that warms her heart as she dwells upon 
the pleasure that lies before her. Perhaps she hardly 
knows how dangerously sweet that pleasure is. Is it 
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indeed Patti, or George Wilding's voice, she likes best 
to hear? She has promised to marry Disney, and she 
will marry him, of course, that is quite settled. No- 
thing can alter Ikaf; but just now — now — for a little 
while out of all her life, why not be happy? 

And Jos6 will be with her. Dear Jose! Nothing 
can be sweeter than Jose! Once or t^vice before she 
has gone to the Opera with her and George, and she 
has always been so engrossed with the music and so 
deaf to all other sounds, and so absolutely determined 
not to enter into conversation of any sort, with any 
one, that Brenda and George might as well have been 
alone. 

"Yes, to-night," she says softly, and smiles at him 
again, and sends him away outwardly calm, but with a 
heart that curses fate and grandmamma, and, above 
all, Lord Disney. 

At the appointed hour he calls for her, and at his 
command she descends the stairs beneath the gas- 
light, clad in her prettiest gown, with a soft blue cash^ 
mere cloak around her, and on her head the daintiest 
of swansdown hoods, from which her eyes look out, 
dark and misty and loving. Her hair is roaming at its 
own sweet will across her low broad forehead, her 
colour is somewhat heightened, altogether she looks 
distractingly pretty as she steps into the night brougham, 
and they drive away to Cromwell Road to take up 
Jos6. 
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Alas! Jose is not to be taken up! (the expression 
of sorrow is all my own); upon the stairs, with a huge 
white fleecy shawl twisted round her unhappy head, 
she stands, "like Niobe, all tears." 

"It is toothache," she exclaims, in muffled tones. 
That fiend amongst pains has laid hold of her, and 
having her safely in his clutches, refuses to release her 
without a heavy fine. Fred — her husband — has gone 
for a dentist to extract this fine. "And of course it is 
dreadful, darling, really quite too dreadful, but you 
see I can't go; so George must have sole charge of you 
to-night." 

"Grandmamma will be so angry," says Brenda 
nervously. 

"Why need she know? Grandmamma is an old 
bore," says Jose, with heartfelt meaning. She is very 
young, and is a person of undeniable spirit; and, as a 
fact, regards grandmamma with irreverence, and Lord 
Disney with disgust and openest disdain. "She will 
never find it out," she goes on as cheerfully as the 
fiend in possession will permit her. "If / had listened 
to all her crotchets and world- worn theories, a year 
ago, I shouldn't be married to Fred now. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! will he never come? This pain is madden- 
ing. There, go away, you two. And take great care 
of her, George. And bring her home directly, you 
know; and I shall tell Fred to suppress all about the 
dentist to-morrow." 
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"It sounds very deceitful, doesn't it?** says poor 
Brenda. 

"It is nothing when you are used to it,** replies 
the married sister. 

"And I am safe to be found out: I always am,** 
says Brenda. 

"Well, it is all grandmamma*s own fault. On her 
head be it,*' says Jos^, who seems to enjoy the situa- 
tion far more than the other two. "Never be a bug- 
bear, Brenda; you see what awful mischief accrues 
from making oneself a bogey. Oh! I shall go out of 
my mind if this hateful pain continues much longer. 
Go away, do. And come and see me to-morrow, and 
tell me all about it.*' 

The Opera is charming, and Patti excels herself; 
but time flies, and bright things fade, and soon the 
curtain drops, and Spanish castles fall; and Brenda, 
"With a sigh, places her hand upon her cousin's arm, 
and soon they have made their way through the fashion- 
able throng, and are speeding homewards through the 
deserted streets. 

As they arrive at number seven, some clock in the 
distance chimes twelve. They run up the steps, and 
Brenda puts her hand in her pocket to draw out the 
latch-key. 

"Be sure you don*t commit yourself about Josh's 
defection," says Wilding; and then he stops short, 
>:struck by the change in her face. 
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"George, did I give you" the key?" she asks, in a 
frightened tone. 

"No. It was on the sideboard when we came out. 
I told you to remember it. Have you not got it?" 

"I have not. I never brought it at all. I must 
have given it to you," desperately. 

"I am sure you did not." 

"Nevertheless try. Try your pockets. Try every 
pocket you have," says Brenda miserably. 

He does try every pocket, one after the other, but 
in vain, no key betrays itself anywhere. 

"Well, never mind," says George, "we must only 
put a good face on the matter, and ring up the 
servants." 

''Ring! You might ring until morning! .You might 
ring until you were black in the face!" exdaims 
Brenda, with the impatience of despair, "and nobody 
could hear you. Why, they all sleep at the very top 
of the house, beyond all hearing; and grandmanama 
never will get a bell put to their rooms. What u to 
be done?" 

"Come to Jose." 

"Jose has no servants' bell either, and they all go 
to bed early," replies Miss Molyneux on the verge of 
tears. 

"Good gracious!" says Mr. Wilding, at last tho- 
roughly roused to a sense of the awfulness of the situa- 
tion; "what on earth shall we do?" 

It is a dark and gloomy night. The "Chaste 
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)iana" has sulked and gone to bed; the stars are no- 
where. Not a sound disturbs the silence that envelops 
he quiet road, except an occasional cough from Fen- 
lore, the coachman, who is waiting with the brougham 
D convey Wilding home, and who sits upon the box 
he very model of propriety, and never so much as 
lances in their direction. Perhaps he is wrapt in fond 
Ireams of days gone by when he and Mrs. Fenmore 
i^ere "a-courting," and has a secret sympathy for the 
wo on the doorstep. 

"This all comes of doing what I knew was wrong," 
ays Brenda presently, finding her companion silent. 
I wish," ungratefully, "you had never asked me to 
;o to that horrible Opera." 

"I thought she sang very well," alluding to Patti. 
'And I certainly couldn't be expected to know how 
hings were going to turn out," says Mr. Wilding, some- 
vhat aggrieved. 

"You shouldn't have listened to Jose; you should 
lave brought me straight home. It is all your fault," 
ays Brenda, most unfairly. 

"Well, it wasn't I forgot the latch-key, anyhow," 
ays Mr. Wilding, unwisely incensed. 

At this unlucky speech, his cousin, seeing at last a 
jood opening, gives way to bitter reproach. 

"Yes, that is just like you," she says, large tears 
gathering in her lovely eyes. "To upbraid me now> 
vhen I am most unhappy. If you were in trouble, 
jeorge, I would not treat you so," 
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** Don't speak to me like that," says Wilding miser- 
ably. "I am far more upset about this unfortunate 
matter than you can be." 

"That is impossible. Grandmamma can't look at 
you, as though she meant to devour you in one bite." 

"If I had an)rwhere to take you," goes on George, 
" any home of my own, with some old aunt at the head 
of it, for instance. Lots of fellows have aunts who live 
with them," grudgingly. "But I never saw the aunt 
that would live with me; and, of course, a bachelor's 
rooms wouldn't do, not if I paced the streets all night 
Why on earth am I not married?" says Mr. Wilding 
distractedly. 

"Is this a time to talk nonsense?" asks Brenda, 
with a sudden vehemence. "Of course, if you were 
married, I should not be here at all, and that would 
end the whole matter." 

She is looking up at him from under the bewitching 
hood, with two angry eyes, that say far more than their 
owner is aware of. Her Hps are quivering; two crimson 
spots enrich each rounded cheek. Wilding, gazing at 
her extreme beauty, loses his head. 

"I am not sure of that," he says unsteadily. "I 
think if I were married, you, and you only, would be 
standing just there." 

"George! George! have you forgotten?" entreats 
she, shrinking from him. 

"I have forgotten nothing, not even Disney," returns 
he recklessly. "I know you don't care for that ghastly 
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Id corpse, laid out by Poole; how could you? And I 
)ve you, darling — darling. Forgive me, Brenda; I 
liould not speak to you like this now, and here, but 
; has been on my heart for so long, and — I can't help 
;. But, if you will give me even the faintest encourage- 
lent, you shall never marry Disney, I swear." 

Perhaps he might have said even more, but Miss 
lolyneux has burst into tears, and has covered her face 
r'ith her hands, and is sobbing quietly but bitterly. 

"Don't do that, Brenda," exclaims he passionately. 
I can stand anything but that. I^ok here," desperately, 
something must be done, you know; you can't stay 
lere all night. Wait one moment." 

Running down the steps he touches the devoted 
•"enmore's elbow, and says something to him in a low 
one. An earnest conversation follows. Then comes a 
aint sound as of silver falling upon silver, and then 
Vilding returns to his cousin's side. 

"Come," he says quietly, taking her hand. "I have 
irranged for you. There is no help for it, Brenda; you 
nust do as I tell you." 

Brenda, still crying silently, suffers herself to be 
ed to the carriage, and together they enter it again, and 
Irive away. 

• ••••••• 

At luncheon, next day, Brenda is singularly silent, 
.ady Molyneux has fortunately asked few questions 
bout last night's proceedings, and Lord Disney — who 
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is with them — disdains to seek information about any- 
thing in which Wilding has had a part. Theodore, 
Brenda's brother, is also present. 

Grandmamma's indifference is all that can be 
desired; Disney's sullen silence equally happy; and, in 
fact, all is going merry as a marriage-bell, until Theodore, 
unconsciously, but fatally, lets fall a bombshell that 
blows the blessed calm to atoms. 

"I say, Brenda, it was well you forgot your latch- 
key last night," says this misguided youth, with the 
utmost bonhomie. "I found it on the sideboard after 
you had left; and but for it could not have let myself 
in, as I have lost my own." 

His sister turns very white. 

" Brenda' s — my latch-key, you mean,'* says grand- 
mamma quickly. "But you dream, Theodore; Brenda 
had it with her at the Opera; she herself could not 
have got in without it." 

Brenda casts an anguished glance at Theodore, who 
is — and, what is worse, looks — distinctly puzzled. 

"Explain, Brenda. You surely had it," says grand- 
mamma, in a voice that admits of no evasion. 

Disney, laying down his knife and fork, gazes with 
half-closed eyes at the embarrassed girl. 

"Had what, grandmamma?" asks she faintly, to 
gain time. 

"What? The latch-key. Are you deaf?" says grand- 
mamma. 

Brenda is silent. Lies are at any time abhorrent 
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) her, and now to tell one will be useless, as her 
esitation has been marked. 

"Brenda, speak!" says grandmamma, in an awful 
)ne. "You had it with you?" 

"Of course she had! What a fuss about nothing. 
: must have been my own I found," breaks in Theo- 
ore, lying valiantly, but vainly. 

"I had not, grandmamma," says Brenda bravely, 
ut in accents hardly intelligible. 

"Then pray how did you come in last night?" 

"I did not come in at all," replies Brenda, in an 
gony. "Grandmamma, listen; let me explain — " 

But grandmamma is quite past explanation. She 
as risen, and is standing with both her old withered 
lands pressed upon the table, as though to support 
ler under this crowning horror, and is glaring at the 
errified child with fierce dark eyes. 

"Am I to understand," she says, "that you spent 
ast night out of my house?" 

"If you would let me speak," says Brenda, sobbing. 

"Answer me, wretched girl. Were you with your 
ister?" 

"No. She—" 

"Not here, nor with your sister, but with George 
Vilding, I presume. Hah! Not another word! I always 
mew what would come of your intimacy with that de- 
graded young man." 

"This is all shocking — shocking," says Lord Disney, 
n his slow, aggravating manner. "And, er" — brilliantly 
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— '* shocking! Of course, Miss Molyneux, this, young 
man — your cousin — having found more favour in your 
sight than I have been fortunate enough to find, I beg 
to resign my present position, and withdraw from an 
engagement that no doubt is irksome to you. You will 
pardon me, Lady Molyneux, if I say this is all very sad, 
very sad," with an elaborate bow. 

"Sad — it is disgraceful! Go, girl, to your room, 
and stay there until I decide on what shall be done 
with you. My roof shall no longer cover one so lost 
to all sense of — " 

Theodore, rising abruptly, goes to his sister^s side 
and passes his arm round her. 

"Look here, grandmamma, stop all that," he says, 
with a frown; "it might do at the 'Duke's,' but it's out 
of place here, and I won't have Brenda abused." 

Here some one, with a grateful smile, removes his 
arm from Brenda's waist, and places his own there 
instead. It is George Wilding, who has entered un- 
announced; just a minute or two before a small, plain 
woman, who appears, and stands unnoticed in the 
doorway, with a pretty swansdown cloak and hood upon 
her arm, that contrasts oddly with her own meaner 
garments. 

"Who is abusing Brenda?" demands George Wilding, 
looking quietly upon the assembled group, yet with a 
curious light in his eyes that marks him dangerous in 
his present mood. "Who is casting even the faintest 
slur upon her? He shall answer to me for it," 
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He stares coldly, and somewhat insolently, at Lord 
Disney as he speaks, and that discreet nobleman, 
dropping his eyeglass, discovers a difficulty in finding 
it again. 

"Fve made some beastly mistake, you know. It is 
all my fault," says Theodore, with extreme contrition. 

Here the plain little woman in the doorway, per- 
ceiving a lull in the conversation, comes timidly for- 
ward. 

"Please, Miss Molyneux, I have brought you your 
opera cloak," she says, "as I feared you might be want- 
"ig it again to-night." 

"Oh, thank you," says Wilding, turning to her 
promptly. "Perhaps, Mrs. Fenmore, as you are here, 
you will kindly tell Lady Molyneux of all your good- 
ness to Miss Brenda last night, — how you took her in, 
and made her very comfortable in your own house, 
when — because of the stupidity of the arrangements 
in this house — she found herself out in the cold; and 
how you, yourself, brought her safely back here this 
morning." 

"Oh! Fm sure, my lady," says the coachman's wife, 
dropping a courtesy, "I'm only sorry I couldn't do 
more for Miss Molyneux. I doubt she was desperate 
uncomfortable, my lady; but I did my best." 

"What is all this?" says grandmamma. "I fail to 
imderstand; and riddles are an abomination to me." 

"When we found it impossible to ring up your 
servants, and knew the latch-key had \>^^ii lox^oxx^xvA 
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took Brenda to Mrs. Fenmore's house, where, if not 
exactly in a Belgravian mansion, she was at least as 
safe as in the home of a duchess," with a kind bow to 
Mrs. Fenmore. "Don't cry, Brenda, tears are too sacred 
to be wasted on such a miserable occasion as the 
present." 

"Did Miss Molyneux sleep in your house last 
night?" asks Lady Molyneux, addressing the coach- 
man's wife, and insolently giving Wilding to understand 
she refuses to credit his story unsupported. 

"Yes, my lady; she came to me a httle after twelve 
o'clock, and proud I was, my lady, to be of the least 
service to her. I brought her back myself this morn- 
ing, which I hope. Miss — " respectfully to Brenda— 
"you didn't catch cold, and are none the worst for 
your strange bed; which Fenmore do say that change 
of sheets at any time is most dangerous." 

"I am quite well, and I thank you very much, Mrs. 
Fenmore," says Brenda, in a stifled tone. As her face 
is pressed against George's grey coat, this is hardly 
cause for wonder. 

"As for you, sir," says Wilding, turning to the dis- 
comfited lord, "having heard you with my own ears 
decline the honour of an alliance with this yoimg lady, 
I beg to tell you it was just as well you did so— it . 
saves trouble, as she had not the smallest intention of 
marrying you." 

"Sir!" exclaims the aristocratic fossil, taking fire 
at this insult. 
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"No, sir, not the smallest," repeats Wilding con- 
temptuously; "she has the good — I mean, of course, 
the bad — taste to prefer me, which, after all, when one 
comes to think of it, is only natural. What bond could 
there be between May and December?" 

"Brenda — " begins grandmamma, with much wrath. 

"Gk) and put on your things, Brenda," interrupts 
George sternly. "I shall take you to your sister. Go, 
my love," in a fond whisper to the trembling girl, who 
at the word escapes gladly from the room. "You, 
madam, have behaved infamously to her," goes on 
George, determined to carry things with a high hand. 
"And when you said she should never sleep another 
night beneath your roof, you spoke the truth. Jose 
will receive her, and she shall stay with her until I 
marry her. I will not have her heart broken. If you 
wish to apologise to her for this morning's conduct, 
you can see her at Cromwell Road." 

Having made this galling suggestion, he has the 
good sense to beat an instant retreat. 

"I must say I think you deserve every bit of it," 
says Theodore to his stricken grandame. "You have 
acted towards Brenda for the last two years like a 
regular old Tartar, and here's the end of it." 

"Leave the room, you wicked boy!" commands 
grandmamma, in a shrill tone; and Theodore for once 
obliges her, more, I think, because he wishes to go 
than from any high sense of duty. 

"And I have always borne with that boy, and 
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humoured him in every respect," says Lady Molyneux, 
mopping her eyes indignantly. "To say / deserved 
such treatment — // — " 

"I can't help saying I agree with Theodore," says 
Lord Disney solemnly, with aggravating slowness. 

"Eh?''* says grandmamma, instantly putting down 
the handkerchief, and turning to face the enemy with 
renewed vigour, as she scents hostility in a fresh and 
unexpected quarter. 

"Yes, yes! You have acted abominably," goes on 
Disney, who is evidently not afraid of an old woman. 
"You have accused that charming young lady, your 
granddaughter, of an indiscretion she would scorn to 
conmiit. You have jumped at conclusions, and it's— 
it's — it's execrable form, madam, to jump at con- 
clusions ! " 

"*Form!'" says grandmamma witheringly; "what is 
it you mean by that? Is it the * human form divine' 
you are mumbling about? or is it slang you are using? 
If so, I think it most unbecoming in any one of our 
age, to ape the vile manners of the present day." 

This is a cruel shaft; and the elderly beau, in 
spite of Poole and Hoby and Rimmel, winces per- 
ceptibly. 

"You should have investigated matters before going 
too far," says he, somewhat depressed. 

"So should you," retorts she; "you were in a vast 
hurry, methinks, to relinquish your bride." 

"I blame you for it all," returns he fiercely. 
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"Tut, man! Don't think / care for either your 
ime or censure," says this indomitable old dame, 
yarding him scornfully. "George Wilding will marry 
r now, and that puts a finish to it. And I'm not 
re I'm not glad of it. Demanding your pardon, Dis- 
yr, I begin to think he is the better man of the two!" 

"Your opinion, madam, is of course indisputable," 
:h a low bow. "But yet I flatter myself your grand- 
ughter was willing enough to become Lady Disney, 
til you—" 

"Did you ever hear of young Lochinvar?" asks 
mdmamma, with a maddening cackle; "it reminds 
J somewhat of your case. And what was that George 
Ming said about *May and December?' Ha — ha — 
od, very good!" 

"You are an odious old woman!" says my lord, 
iing all patience. 

"Eh? — Where's your vaunted manners, Disney? 
)ur courtly bow — your incomparable smile? I will 
mble you to leave this room, this instant," says she, 
iking her gold-headed cane upon the floor with con- 
lerable force. 

"I obey you, madam, willingly — and now take my 
ive of it, and of the house, and of you too, I hope, 
' ever," returns he furiously; and, striding up the 
Dm and through the hall, passes beyond the portals 
number seven — never to return! 
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"I don't know," returns the girl dreamily, answer- 
ng some question: but her mind has evidently wan- 
lered from it, and is lost in sad labyrinths of its own 
n-eation. She is sitting amidst the scented clover — a 
[Teat grove of pine trees making a fragrant background 
--and has taken her knees into her embrace. Her 
arge earnest eyes are full of an intensity almost terrible 
n one so young and fragile, and are fixed upon the 
ireak in the view through which the ocean can be 
»een, 'as it lies moaning far down below. 

In her lap a heap of dying roses are emitting the 
»weetest perfume. Half-forgotten they are lying there, 
hough plucked an hour agone to adorn the quaint old 
^Vedgwood jars in the drawing-room. 

"That I love you?" says the young man who is 
»tretched at her feet upon the grass, gazing into her 
Preoccupied face with a curious intentness. Evidently 
^s prolonged stare distresses her; she flushes delicately, 
^d turns her head away. 
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"Let us talk of something else," she says, with a 
poor attempt at lightness. 

"Afterwards, if you will. But first I must get to 
the root of your mysterious speech," returns he, shifting 
his position so as to bring his eyes to bear again upon 
her averted face. "You have almost told me that you 
don't believe in my love for you." 

"Not quite that." 

"Yes, quite that, as it seems to me. I want you to 
tell me why." 

"How can I? Even to myself an explanation would 
be difficult; and to you — " 

She hesitates; her head is bent now; her slender 
fingers are toying nervously with the roses in her lap; 
the pale flush of a moment since has deepened into 
a burning crimson. Still pitilessly he keeps his eyes 
upon her face, as though her childish confusion and 
distress affords him some inward amusement. With a 
persistence that amounts to cruelty he watches each 
variation of her mobile features, finding, in thus study- 
ing her transparent mind, a selfish pleasure not to be 
foregone. 

"Go on," he says evenly. To me — " 

"Why will you pursue the subject?" she asks 
tremulously, raising her large eyes to his for a mo- 
ment. 

"Because I wish it," returns he, still smiling. 

Under the smile, however, there is a touch of 
mastery beneath which she moves uneasily. 
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"If you will have it, then," she says, "it is this: 
lere are moments when I think you love me; there 
re moments when I seem to know it — but there are 
lany moments when I doubt your power to be faith- 

x\r 

He throws himself back on the grass, and laughs 
loud. Perhaps he has not seen the agony on her 
oung face, or the wistful longing to be contradicted in 
ler beautiful eyes. 

"What a baby you are, Vera! And so you think, 
idth a little wisdom bred in your pretty head in this 
>ld-fashioned grange — or borrowed from the village 
lown below — you can read me through and through, 
md sift my character with ease. Well! think so still." 

"Such thought is torture," returns she, in a low 
^oice, desolated by a touch of tenderest passion. "Tell 
ne rather that my doubt is false." 

"A taste of punishment will do you good," retorts 
le, smiling still, and pinching her Httle shell of an ear 
n a gay fashion. "Tut! let us now speak of that 
something else' you were so eager for a while ago." 

A sudden, curious flash lights her eyes — her nostrils 
iilate. It is but a momentary thing, and then is gone. 

"Well, what shall it be about?" she says calmly. 

"You, of course; what other subject do I care for?" 
;ays Stainei* quickly. Perhaps he has seen that sudden 
lash. 

"You don't ask me what /care for?" says the girl 
>lowly, her manner still a little strange. 
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"Because — was I wrong? — I beHeved I would be 
your first thought as you are mine! And, surely, you 
should take precedence in our discussion." 

Her new-bom anger dies. A heavenly expression 
comes to her soft face as she turns it upon him. 

"To think you must leave me this very evening!'' 
she says, with tears in her eyes. 

"Only for a little time." 

"You are glad to go back to your London?" — with 
a side glance at him full of suppressed reproach. 

"I can be glad of nothing that takes me away from 
you." There is real feeling in his handsome face as 
he says this. "You know that, at least. Vera?" 

For answer, she holds out one hand to him, which 
he kisses lovingly; and, still holding it, drags himself 
even nearer to her over the swaying grass. 

"Still you love the town," she says jealously. 

"Well— I like it." 

"Yet when your uncle, over there," pointing vaguely 
in the direction of some wooded lands on her left, 
"dies, you will have to live down here most of your 
life." 

"I shall hsLve you then!" says Stainer. 

"Ah! yes. But if you prefer the town. — What a 
pity it is I could not go there with you." 

"It wouldn't suit you," says Major Stainer slowly. 
"You are only a little violet — the more charming to 
f//^" — hastily — "for that; but you would, I fear, feel 
yourself lost in that big ^ world you speak of," 
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"Not lost, with you,^^ says Vera uncertainly. Some- 
ow her great eyes, resting on him as they do with 
oft question and wonder in their depths, put him out 
woefully, man of the world though he be. 

"Of course, not in that sense," he says. "But you 
ave no idea how different you are from the women 
ne meets up there." 

"Are they so very lovely?" asks the girl, in a low, 
lisheartened tone. 

"Not so lovely by half as you, most of them, if one 
;oes into it. But it isn't only eyes and mouth and a 
tainless complexion that carries the day. There is an 
ir about those others that a little country mouse like 
ou, however highly bred, could not acquire for years." 

"I cannot see how even the Queen can be more 
han a lady," says the child, with pretty dignity, "and 
urely a Wriothesly may lay claim to that old title." 

"Birth and breeding have nothing to do with it," 
ays Stainer, with a touch of weariness. She is too 
gnorant of the world's ways to understand him. He 
s unaware that he himself is too ignorant of heaven's 
i^ays to understand the sweet soul within her, "With 
hese women I speak of, who have spent their days 
Q a whirl of excitement ever since their schoolroom 
loors closed upon them, you would be misunderstood, 
fou would find yourself miles behind them in earthly 
ore." 

"Could I not learn it?" leaning forward eagerly. 

"Better not try. No. The material for that sort 

A Troublesome Girl^ etc, \\ 
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of thing was not bom with you. You are a trifle too 
earnest for fashionable life. These others I speak of 
wouldn't Kke it in you." 

"Not even those aesthetic people, of whom you 
sometimes tell me? Might not this crime of mine, this 
earnestness you condemn, be deepened into intensity? 
If I proved myself * intense' they should claim me as a 
sister. Should they not?" 

"There would be a trifling objection," says Stainer, 
laughing again. "Their earnestness is all sham, yours 
a startling reality. Once they found that out they would 
never forgive you." 

"So you think I shall never make a great *ladye,'" 
says she, with a smile that is thoughtful. 

"Never." 

"Yet I should like to try. I would that some fairy 
sent me a fortune, and a face so fair that all the world 
should bow to it; then we should see." 

He shakes his head. 

"The strain would be too heavy for you. You are 
too simple a child to make a sensation in society. Give 
up all such ambitious views, and wish for something 
else." 

"Then I shall wish for your return, every minute 
in the day, until we meet again," she says prettily. 

"By Jove! that reminds me," exclaims he, springing 
to his feet, "I must go at once, unless I wish to miss 
my train, and I am due at Lady Bland's to-night 
Good-bye, my darling, and believe I shall never forget 
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you — never, and that the last month, spent in this 
sweet Devonshire of yours, has been the happiest of 
my hfe." 

"You did not ask me to remember you,'' says the 
girl, standing back from him. She is clad in a soft, 
white, clinging gown, and her hands are clasped loosely 
before her. Great heavy drops of woe stand trembling 
in her lustrous sapphire eyes. Her whole attitude is 
suggestive of bitterest grief and disappointment. She 
would willingly have gone to him, and clung round his 
neck, and wept her heart out upon his; but, half-uncon- 
sciously, he has taught her that expressed emotion of 
any kind is in bad taste. "Though indeed there was 
no need to ask," she adds, with a touch of solemnity 
in her young voice; "I shall never forget." 

"Oh, that! I know that," he says, with careless, 
comfortable trust in her affection. And then he takes 
her in his arms, and at the very last she so far forgets 
her lesson, as to give Nature way, and clings to him, 
and lets him kiss her at his will. And then it is all 
over; and he goes up to town, finding solace (even as 
he thinks of her) in a cigar; whilst she spoils her lovely 
eyes in weeping for him all that live-long night. 
• •••••• 

He wrote her fifteen letters in all, including one 
from Calais, where he stopped on his way to Berlin (as 
military attache), and then he came to the conclusion 
that he must marry for money if he meant to keep up 
the old place as it should be kept — a matter that Cot 
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many weeks had been troubling him; and then he 
told himself he was a heartless fellow; and then — he 
forgot her! 

• • • • • . • • 

Patti is singing, and deathly silence reigns, save for 
the grand tones that swell, and fade, and rise again, 
filling the wide expanse of the vast theatre with a 
rapturous melody. Through the great hush the music 
is sobbing — thrilling — holding, as in a spell, the hearts 
of the mighty concourse. Who shall say what unfor- 
gotten memories are brought into vivid life by these 
charming sounds? What sad but exquisite recollections 
make the pulses beat? At least they bring tears into 
the eyes of one. 

She is quite a young girl: and in her absorption is 
leaning rather more over the cushions of her box than 
she is aware. Her whole soul is in her face, which is 
extremely beautiful. 

"Sit back a little, dearest; you should think some' 
times/' says a pretty woman, half a dozen years her 
senior, and evidently her chaperon, tapping her furtively 
with her fan. "You know how people watch your every 
movement, and they will not believe — " 

"What does it matter? Let her be happy in her 
own way," says a young man hurriedly, to the pretty 
woman, stopping a second message from the fan. 

Indeed the girl has been so engrossed with Patti, 
that the first warning has gone unheeded. Her eyes 
are full of passionate delight, tinctured with sadness— 
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irho is ever "merry when he hears sweet music?" — 
ler lips axe slightly parted. Her gown is of costly 
irhite silk, broidered with pearls, and she is older, 
javer, yet altogether strangely unaltered since that 
ime, a year ago, when she sat amidst the fragrant 
lover and watched the roses d)dng, and Ustened, with 
ar-off, dreamy gaze, to the plaintive murmuring of the 
.^aves as they beat their foamy breasts against the cruel 
ocks far down below. 

Then her "false love" sat beside her: now — Her 
yes grow dim. Slowly, as though some inward force 
ompels her, she turns them from the stage, and looks 
ito the stalls below. There she sees him! 

"Vera!" The voice comes to her, vaguely, in- 
istinctly, as it were through a hazy mist. It is her 
ousin Lady Vynor's voice, and it awakes her to the 
ecessity for calm. She is still leaning on the cushions 
f the box, but now she draws herself up, and leans 
ack, until she is so hidden by the curtains on her 
ide that she is no longer visible to the stalls beneath.. 
Laising her hand she passes it hurriedly across her 
jrehead. 

"She is ill," says Lord Digby hastily. He is the 
oung man who had taken her part a moment since. 

"Ah! so she is," says Lady Vynor, in a frightened 
ay. "Vera, dearest — " 

"It is only the heat," says the girl, compelling her- 
zU to speak by a passionate effort. "It is really 
othing." She leans back again as if exhausted. 
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"What IS to be done?" says Lady Vynor helplessly, 
half rising from her seat. She is a nervous woman, 
always on the lookout for midnight conflagrations and 
sudden deaths. 

"Nothing," says Digby quickly. "The opera is 
nearly over. Give her time to recover herself a little, 
and then take her home. The heat is intense; it is no 
wonder she feels it." 

Indeed Vera is ashen grey, but has by this time 
regained a certain amount of composure, and with it 
the knowledge that the old love upon which she had 
set such store is — dead: buried, lost, gone past all 
recall, in that one brief moment when her eyes had 
rested upon Stainer's. 

Digby, taking a scent bottle from Lady Vynor, 
presses it into Vera's hand without looking at her. The 
delicacy, the tenderness of the action falls warmly on 
the girl's bruised heart. How good he has been to 
her! — how sincerely he has loved her and obeyed her 
slightest behest for two long months, without reward or 
any hope of it! 

Twice Vera had refused him; and twice he had 
taken her refusal very well, but with an evident deter- 
mination to persevere in his suit. Being an English- 
man, he had declined to recognise defeat. And now, 
indeed, in this hour, does he find his constancy 
crowned with success. The generosity and spirit, the 
gentleness that marks him for its own, becomes fully 
known to her as she withdraws her eyes from that un- 
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expected recognition in the stalls. She turns with a 
shudder of repugnance from the dark beauty of the 
false face there, and glancing at Digby, tells herself 
there is surely beauty greater than the merely physical; 
so thinking, she says some little kind thing to him that 
lifts his heart from Hades to Olympus. 

To explain to you about Stainer. When his eyes 
had f\illy met hers, and he is satisfied that the radiant 
young beauty, up above, is in very truth the simple 
child whose love he had played with for awhile and 
then flung carelessly aside, he turns to the man next 
him. 

**Who is that girl in white in the box up there?'* 
he says hoarsely. 

"My dear fellow! Not know the reigning beauty of 
the hour!" says his friend. "That is Miss Wriothesly, 
the most exquisite creature in England, recognised as 
such." 

"I have been abroad," stammers Stainer, with a 
poor attempt at indifference. The scent of d)dng roses, 
the roar of a far-off ocean is in his ears. 

"Ah! just so," says his friend pityingly. "Greatest 
mistake in the world to go one foot out of town. They 
say travelling enlarges the mind. It narrows it, to my 
thinking. The sweet shady side of Pall Mall, and the 
Row, will teach you all that ever you may want to 
know — and a good deal more." 

"Tell me of Miss Wriothesly," interrupts Stainer 
impatiently. 
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"Don't you see my theory exemplified straight 
through? If you had stayed at home Hke a sensible 
man you would not have had to ask the question. A 
year ago she was unknown. Then fortune found her. 
Some forgotten relation in Canada died and left her 
sole heiress to his enormous wealth; whereupon other 
relatives suddenly discovered they had for years been 
pining for her society. Her cousin, Lady Vynor (pretty 
woman in the box with her), swooped down to the 
country grange where the girl was buried alive, and, 
bringing her up to town, flung her upon the world of 
fashion. A beautiful heiress is a rarity. Need I say 
how magnificent was her success?" 

"And the man with her?" asks Stainer, with dry 
lips that almost refuse to speak for him. Vera has 
now withdrawn from the front of the box, and a wild 
desire to rise and go to her, to see her again face to 
face, to hear her voice, is maddening him. 

"That is Lord Digby. Good catch, too, and ter- 
ribly epris in that quarter. Dare say she'll marry him 
after all, though she has refused him, off* and on, it's 
whispered, ever since their first meeting. They say her 
maid brings her a bouquet and a fresh offer from him 
every morning." 

"She has refused him, then?" says Stainer, a fierce 
glow of hope springing up within his breast. The one 
glimpse caught of her a moment since has waked in 
him a second love, before which the first seems cold 
and tame. Can this radiant beauty, with the pure, 
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proud face, be indeed the little fond girl who had told 
him of her longing to be a great "ladye," and whose 
aspirations he had so mockingly crushed? 

"Yes. But time works wonders, and most women 
go down before a title. Perhaps, with her beauty, she 
aims at higher game: but I should think an earldom 
ought to count. Oh, yes, Tve no doubt she'll marry 
him in the long run." 

^'W^ky?" demanded Stainer, so savagely that his 
companion pauses to stare at him in simple wonder- 
ment through his eyeglass. 

"Why shouldn't she," he replies at last. "He is 
all any one's fancy could possibly want to paint, and 
he is her slave into the bargain. She must be the 
most ungrateful woman born if she doesn't show grace 
to him in the end. His love for her has been earnest 
and faithful!" 

At this last word Stainer winces. How can /le, 
whose love has been so ^//faithful, hope for forgiveness? 
There had indeed been moments during the past few 
months when he had suffered his mind to wander to 
her, and he had thought of her with regret and long- 
ing. During these brief intervals he had pictured her 
to himself as living always with her grandfather in that 
old-world village, alone, companionless; dreaming, per- 
chance, sadly of him, "poor little thing!" He grows 
hot and shame- stricken, as memory brings back to him 
these vain imaginings. 

And now the curtain falls. It is all over; and ris- 
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iug hastily, with a scanty word of adieu to his friend, 
he makes for the large hall, where he will see her as 
she passes to her carriage. 

Presently she comes, enveloped in soft cashmeres, 
white as her own perfect skin, and with her two com- 
panions. Lady Vynor stops to speak to some chance 
acquaintance, and Vera is left virtually alone with Lord 
Digby. Her hand is resting on his arm; under the 
pretence of drawing the cashmere even more closely 
round her, he lays his own upon it. 

"I have been silent for a long time at your command, 
but I feel I must speak to-night," he whispers hurriedly. 
"Am I to take my final *No' now?'^ 

He has turned very pale. 

"No," says the girl quickly. Then the absurdity 
of her answer striking her, a faint smile creeps into 
her eyes. "That is, she stammers, "it is no 'no^ I 
mean, only — " 

"No 'no'? why that is *yes' in any decent English!" 
he exclaims eagerly. 

" Well, take it," she says, in a low tone, and with a 
glance that is half shy, half tender. "But," with ner- 
vous haste, "there is first something I must tell you. 
To-morrow, if you will come to me at four o'clock, I — " 

At this moment a tall man, dark and handsome, 
pushing his way, somewhat cavalierly, through the 
groups, makes for where she is standing. His face is 
agitated, his eyes are ahght. He holds out to her a 
hand that positively trembles, and after a hesitation, so 
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faint as to be almost imperceptible, Vera lays hers 
within it. 

Yet the hesitation to a lover's eyes has been 
.visible; to Digby it is now quite clear what it is she 
has got to tell him on the morrow. 

" Come, Vera," says Lady V)mor, rusthng up to her. 
Vera makes a movement as if to go to her, but Stainer 
holds her hand fast. 

"I must see you; I must explain," he says, with 
white lips. "Give me time; place — " 

"To-morrow," says Vera, very gently. She is almost 
tender with him. So softly her glance rests upon him, 
that Digby's faithful heart loses courage, and he for- 
bids himself to dwell upon the hope that a few minutes 
since had made his pulses throb with only half-con- 
cealed delight. 

"Park Lane," Vera is murmuring, in a low voice. 
She is still somewhat lost in wonder at this change 
that has come over her. Only yesterday she had be- 
lieved in her love for this man, who now, holding her 
hand in a close clasp, and looking into her eyes with 
an impassioned gaze, fails to wake in her the poorest 
spark of feeling. "Come to-morrow, at three," she says 
— a suspicion of pity in her lingering glance. 



At three o'clock the next day Major Stainer puts 
in an appearance in the charming drawing-room in Park 
Lane that calls Lady Vynor mistress. He finds there 
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awaiting him not only Vera Wriothesly, but the former 
pretty Httle lady likewise. 

To her cousin, on her return from the opera last 
night, Vera had confided all her story — concealing no- 
thing — and confessing to feeling a disagreeable amount 
of nervousness about the interview impending between 
her and her former lover. 

"Go to bed, and don't let ^ha^ trouble you," said 
Lady Vynor. "I have not come to my age, I hope, 
without being able to outwit a man. There; leave all 
that to me." 

Now, seated in her favourite lounging chair, wreathed 
in smiles, Laura Vynor betrays fine determination to 
out-sit her visitor — with a smiKng obtuseness to any 
desire for her departure, beyond all praise. 

She is almost effusively amiable to Stainer — wel- 
coming him as an old friend of Vera's. And so he 
has been at Berlin for a whole year! How delightful! 
He can now tell her (what she has been all her life so 
longing to know) whether Kaiser Wilhelm is as popular 
as one has been led to believe. And so on. 

Stainer, bending in sulky silence, answers all her 
questions somewhat at random. His eyes are fixed 
upon the perfect profile of the girl sitting half inside 
the lace curtains of tlje window, ^nd his mind is 
wandering to days, now past and gone, when her love 
had been his own beyond all doubt. Her eyes never 
once seek the room, but are turned upon the busy 
world of carriages outside. One hand is lying idle in 
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her lap, the other is lazily furling and unfurling a huge 
black fan. The curtains so far conceal her, that Stainer 
cannot see her expression, and so is unable to judge 
whether she is or is not as anxious to be rid of her 
talkative cousin as he is. 

The moments, stealing all too swiftly by, tell him 
it is drawing very near to four o'clock, and that even 
an "old friend" must not inflict himself upon anybody 
for more than an hour at a time. 

He has consigned Lady Vynor to regions impolite, 
and has half risen to take his departure, when an in- 
terruption occurs that compels Lady Vynor, hon gre, 
mal gri, to leave him alone with Vera. The mission 
on which the servant summons her admits of no delay. 

When he has closed the door behind her he goes 
quickly to where Vera has been sitting. She has come 
out from the curtains, however, and is now advancing 
towards him. 

"At last I can speak to you alone," he says, with a 
passion in his voice she had never heard there in the 
old days. "What tortures I have been enduring ever 
since that moment, last night, when once again my 
eyes looked into yours! And you. Vera — you cannot 
have forgotten all!" 

"I have forgotten nothing," says the girl gravely. 

"Ah, it is not so easy to forget!" cries he triumph- 
antly. "And you — you have a heart. You must still 
feel—" 

She interrupts him by a slight but eloquent gesture^ 
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"I am not heartless indeed," she says; "and I have 
felt — too much ! " There is a quiver in her sweet voice 
that misleads him. In truth, the emotion it expresses 
is not for him, but for the memory of those past dark 
hours when she had mourned so truly for a love, now 
known to be worthless. J 

"All may still be well with us!" exclaims he eagerly. [ 
"I love you now as I never loved you then. My silence ' 
during this past year I can explain. I — " 

"Can you?" says Vera, not severely, but with a 
steady glance from her great violet eyes. 

"I can — I will," declares he wildly. "I was mad 
then — blind. But surely the love you once bore me 
will help you to forgiveness?" 

"The love you killed? Do you appeal to that?" 

"I swear — " 

"Nay, no more false oaths," interrupts she again, 
with a weary movement. "They will be useless now. 
The love you speak of is dead, slain by your own hand: 
if indeed," dreamily, "it ever existed." 

"Not dead," entreats he, with extreme agitation. 
"Do not say that. Give me a fresh trial — one last 
chance — " 

"Too late!" returns she, in a low but firm voice. 
Outside she can hear a step upon the stairs that of 
late has grown very familiar to her. The colour rushes 
back to her pale face, as she turns towards the door. 
It is flung open rather impetuously, and Digby enters 
the room. 
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Their eyes meet; but, seeing her standing close to 
Stainer in apparently agitated converse, Digby comes 
to a standstill, and looks at her with a terrible reproach 
in his beautiful eyes. This look fades, however, and 
gives place to one of ecstasy, as she goes quickly up 
to him, and frankly holds out to him both her hands. 

Leaving them still in his warm clasp, she glances 
back to where Stainer is standing, as if rooted to the 
ground. 

"Major Stainer," she says, with an odd little thrill 
in her soft voice, "let me introduce you to — to my 
future husband. Lord Digby!" 

Training enables Stainer to acknowledge the rather 
distant bow made him by Digby, but the sense of utter 
defeat is crushing him. He has grown haggard and 
aged in these last few minutes. He mutters something 
about an engagement, seizes his hat, and bows himself 
out, without permitting himself to look into her face, 
even once again. 

"Vera, you meant it?" says Digby, when they are 
alone. He is scarcely less agitated than the man who 
has just left the room. 

"I did," returns she tremulously. "It is but a poor 
gift, but if you want me, I give myself to you gladly." 

"With this gift that you call poor, what man on 
earth shall be so rich, so blest as I?" 

"Better hear me first," whispers she. "Do not take 
me until I have told you all Last night," in faltering 
accents, "I met — " 
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"Not another word," says Digby gently, "I kno\^ 
everything. That man who has just gone — you — you — ^' 

"I was engaged to him," says Vera simply, though 
with very troubled eyes. "And he went away and 
forgot me. I — I thought I loved him then; but last 
night, when I saw him again — " 

She breaks down here, and bursts into tears. Digby, 
taking her into his arms, presses her head tenderly 
against his breast. 

"Don't cry, sweetheart," he says, with passionate 
fondness. "If you tell me you have discovered that 
your love for — for him — is still alive, I" — bravely— 
"shall try to bear it." 

"Oh, no! not that!'* exclaims she, shuddering 
slightly. "I felt then nothing but wonder that I should 
ever have known even a childish affection for him. I 
knew that old silly story was at an end for ever; and" 
— shyly — "I knew something else too." 

"What, Vera?" 

She can feel the tender arms around her tremble. 
Leaning back from him she looks softly into his eyes. 

"That I \ov^^ you!" she says, pressing her pretty, 
flushed cheek against his. 



I 
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"AS IT FELL UPON A DAY." 



It is mid-July, and oppressively warm. There was 
a thunder-storm yesterday, and another this morning. 
The season is drawing to a close, the Park grows empty. 
Everybody one meets declares "there is positively 
nobody in town;" and though one looks around, and 
notes the pushing crowds, and wonders why they say 
so, still one understands in a vague fashion what they 
mean, and begins to puzzle oneself over the strange 
dearth of carriages. Yet in truth town is not quite so 
deserted as it seems; the end of the season, to work- 
day people , is not so suggestive of the Engadine as it 
is to more fortunate mortals; and so London can still 
boast its unmoneyed thousands. 

Into the National Gallery on this particular after- 
noon the hot sun is rushing with a vigour rarely known 
out of the fresh sweet country. It is dancing merrily 
over the quaint pictures, the bare rooms, the few artists, 
and the fewer visitors who are lounging from wall to 
wall; it is flooding with special brilliancy one room 
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which is the most deserted of all. There is indeed 
nothing very attractive in it, save a young girl and an 
old Giorgione. 

But such a girl! She looks pale and a little worried; 
but there is the light of genius in her eyes as she looks 
from her easel to the Giorgione. 

Presently she and her picture cease to be alone. 
Some one has entered the room, but so slowly, 
so noiselessly, that she is unaware of it — a young 
man with a reprehensibly listless air and a disap- 
pointed curve about his lips. He has been languidly 
sauntering amongst the woes of the "patient Griselda,*' 
,and wondering much at the fashions and customs of 
those other days; but now, as he too gets enveloped 
in the blaze of sunlight that warms the Giorgione, 
his listless air and disappointed curve vanish, and 
a flash of satisfaction and glad relief takes their 
place. 

The girl is working industriously at her task. Ever 
and again her glance seeks the masterpiece — a beautiful 
picture, no doubt, almost divine, but hardly as beautiful 
as the bronze-tinged head bending over the easel, and 
certainly not so alight with divinity as the warm earnest 
eyes in the pure childish face which every now and 
then glance at it, as if for inspiration. 

She is poorly clad, but there is no unloveliness 
about her garments. Her bonnet is lying on the ground 
beside her. Her pearl-grey Quakerish gown, almost 
severe in its simplicity, is relieved at the throat ani 
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Wrists by soft ruffles of yellow lace — cheap lace, no 
doubt, but to the ignorant masculine eye quite as 
becoming as oldest point or Honiton. 

The young man is apparently wrapped in admiration 
of the Giorgione, and, drawing nearer, gazes at it with 
an attention that speaks excellently well for his artistic 
tendencies; yet a sympathetic observer might well pity 
him for having taken up a bad position for the real 
enjoyment of the painting, as the bronzed little head is 
so placed just now that it lies exactly between him 
and it. 

A steady gaze, it is said, makes itself felt. Be that 
as it may, the bronzed head turns presently a little 
impatiently in his direction, and the earnest eyes fix 
themselves upon him in a strange, absent yet reproachful 
fashion that puzzles him. To be puzzled is to be 
interested. 

"I am in your light, perhaps?" he says humbly, 
feeling that he must speak to the owner of those wistful 
eyes or die. 

"It isn't that," she answers quickly, as though 
heartily ashamed of her small discontent. "No, it was 
nothing." Her Hps part, and she makes him a present 
of a lovely, friendly smile. "It was foohsh of me; but 
just because I thought myself alone, and revelled in the 
thought, the fact of finding I was not altogether so, 
made me lose my grip upon my brush." She laughs 
softly, as though at her own folly. 

"I shall go then. I am deeply grieved that my 
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stupid coming should have so disturbed you," says Sir 
Gerald, stepping back reluctantly. 

"No, no — indeed you must not do that," entreats 
she earnestly. "Stay and see your pictures; I know 
you love them, because often of late I have noticed 
how frequently you come here, and with what real 
interest you study them." 

For a moment Sir Gerald reads her face closely, 
and then tells himself he is a brute for his doubt 

"As for me, I am going," adds the girl, rising 
wearily. She stretches her arms impulsively, and then 
smiles again. "It is all very well," she says confiden- 
tially; "but one does get tired of it at times." 

"Painting?" asks he. 

" Yes — painting." 

"Yet you have undoubted talent" — glancing at the 
copy. 

"*A pretty touch,' as my old Jew says who buys 
my pictures from me," returns she lightly. "Let us 
not presume to go beyond his verdict. Good evening, 
sir." 

She has^ tied on her bonnet by this time, and, glid- 
ing past him with a little kindly bow that still forbids 
further speech, is soon swallowed up by the nearest 
doorway. 

An impatient exclamation falls from Sir Gerald's 
lips. Has he come here day after day and let himself 
in for the tail end of an insufferably dull season only 
for this? Is he never to know more of the owner of 
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those lambent eyes? Moodily he casts his own eyes to 
the floor, and there sees a tiny brush. Has she drop- 
ped it? 

Snatching it up, he rushes in headlong fashion 
through the doorway by which she has disappeared, 
and so down the stone steps into Trafalgar Square. 
Fired with a sudden access of honesty, he looks wildly 
up and down the pavement for the owner of the re- 
covered brush, but in vain! 

The Fates however do not prove utterly unkind. 
Just when hope is gone, he spies in the far distance, 
moving at a rapid pace towards the Strand, a little 
figure clad in a Quakerish gown, and immediately, his 
heart once more beating high, starts in pursuit. 

All down the Strand, down Fleet Street, farther 
still, he follows her into regions hitherto unknown. At 
last she comes to a standstill before a house, respect- 
able, if somewhat grimy, and while Sir Gerald is won- 
dering whether he shall approach her or not — brush in 
hand — she once more escapes from him through a 
yawning doorway. 

Though baffled, he yet feels he has gained a point. 
At last he knows where she lives. Why not dawdle 
about these benighted parts for a. little while — say, an 
hour or two — and then seek her with the avowed and 
perfectly respectable purpose of restoring to her her 
brush? 

"Probably," thinks he, gazing sentimentally at it, 
"it is her favourite brush; no doubt she will welcome 
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me with open arms when she discovers I am the lucky 
finder of it!" 

In spite of his many years in town and his pro- 
verbial successes with the prettier sex, he is now as 
honestly, as tenderly in love with this childish artist 
whose very name is unknown to him, as the spooniest 
schoolboy with his chum's sister. 

Time, however, is always flying, and a young man, 
however far gone, begins, as the shades descend, to 
think about his dinner. With fear and trembhng Sir 
Gerald approaches a neighbouring restaurant, and with 
a sinking heart demands a chop. His temerity is 
crowned with success. He finds that even in these 
savage regions they can grill the succulent chop as 
daintily as in Pall Mall. 

With his faith in man restored, he leaves the plea- 
sures of the table, and with renewed courage wanders 
once more towards No. 29. Gaining the house, he 
brings the paint-brush well into view, and knocks. He 
knocks three times, with decent intervals between each 
rat-tat, but nothing comes of it. When, however, he 
has arrived at the awful certainty that a tragedy has 
been enacted within, with a girl with earnest, speaking 
eyes for its victim, a maidof- all- work opens the door 
about an inch or so, and asks him, with smothered in- 
dignation, what he wants. She is not genial, this girl, 
and has a smut on her nose and a black streak over 
her left eye, and is altogether more striking in appear- 
ance than strictly handsome. 
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Sir Gerald is deeply impressed by her. He is im- 
pressed too by the suddenly acquired knowledge that 
there is a difficulty about making a call on a young 
lady whose name is unknown to one. In desperation 
he glances at the little brush, and it supplies him with 
a ready wit. When he has smiled upon the smudgy 
maid within, and squeezed half a sovereign into her 
dusky palm, with effect, he says mildly, — 

"The young lady who lives here, and who — ^who 
paints — you understand? — I wish to see her. I have 
a message for her. Will you be so good as to take her 
my card?" 

"All right — you foller me," says the undainty lass, 
ignoring the card, and beckoning him towards the 
staircase. 

Gladly, willingly. Sir Gerald repeats her footsteps 
one by one upon the creaking boards that lead him 
nigher heaven than he has ever yet been — in truth, the 
stairs seem interminable. Reaching at length the right 
landing, his conductor taps loudly on the panel of a 
door and cries with stentorian lung — 

"A visitor to you. Miss Horrocks!" and im- 
mediately afterwards vanishes with a speed incredible 
down the murky staircase. 

"Come in!" cries a voice blithe and joyful, and 
full of happy expectation. 

Sir Gerald, pushing open the door, accedes to this 
hospitable request, and enters the room. 

It is a poor room, indifferently furnished, yet very 
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pretty in its own small quaint fashion, and so — so like 
its mistress in many ways. The mistress herself, how- 
ever, is hardly up to the mark just now as her eyes 
light on Sir Gerald. First the gladness dies from 
them, and then a surprise largely mingled with disap- 
pointment takes its place. 

"Oh, dear," she says quickly, irrepressibly, "how 
you surprised me! I thought you were — " She stops 
short, and again regards him curiously, but no longer 
unkindly. 

"Fm so sorry Tm not," says Sir Gerald, a little 
bitterly, though with pretended contrition. He is stand- 
ing motionless in the doorway, feeling rather afraid to 
advance after this unpropitious reception. What may 
not her pause mean? Who was it she was expecting? 
For whom did she mistake him? An acknowledged 
lover, no doubt. Dire jealousy enters his soul, and 
deadens all other sensibilities. 

He looks so dejected that his hostess at once re- 
covers her self-possession. 

"Pray come in," she says politely, if coldly. "Is 
there — what can I do for you?" 

"I brought you your brush," he says, laying it on 
the table. "I was passing by, and thought you might 
perhaps be wanting it. Good evening." He moves 
towards the door. 

"Oh, let me thank you before you go!" says the 
girl earnestly. 

"Some other time. I beg your pardon for having 
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itruded at all, and now especially, when you are ex- 
ecting friends." 

"Not friends — one friend only. I haven't had 
me" — smiling softly — "to miss my brush yet; but I 
an see it is one of my best." 

"One friend is always more attractive than many," 
ays Sir Gerald, ignoring the brush question. He is in- 
eed full of an absorbing desire to hear something 
lore of the friend, though, when thinking of him, he 
javes out the *r.'" 

"My friend is certainly more attractive than many," 
ssponds she brightly. "But — Fm afraid now" — glanc- 
ig sadly at a tiny clock in the comer — "it is growing 
)o late to expect any one. I'm afraid I shall see no 
ne to-night." 

"Too late at eight o'clock! Surely your friend will 
ot be able to keep away!" says Sir Gerald, with a 
light sneer, meant for the recreant lover. 

"She cannot always come, poor thing!" says the 
irl, divine pity in her eyes. 

She — she! His whole face changes; his heart once 
lore grows light. Whoever the blessed "she" may be, 
e feels an intense gratitude towards her! 

Meantime the little gracious figure standing at the 
ther side of the table is regarding him with growing 
itensity. Presently she breaks the silence. 

"What could have brought you to this neighbour- 
ood?" she asks slowly, as if still pondering irresolutely 
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some puzzling thought. "I hope — I do hope you did 
not come simply to restore me my brush." 

"Well, yes, I did," says Sir Gerald humbly. He is 
well versed in society's lies, this young man, yet he 
finds it impossible to lie to this girl with her pure, 
beautiful face and innocent, earnest eyes that seem to 
read his very soul. Will she be angry with him for 
calling? Will she turn him out, and forbid him ever to 
look at her again? 

Raising his head to meet his doom, he meets a 
charming, grateful face instead. 

"How more than good of you!" she says. "So few 
people will take so much trouble about any one. But 
how did you find out my address?" 

"I followed you," says Sir Gerald honestly. "I 
didn't like to give you the brush in the street, you 
know — that is — I — I wanted to call on you, but I was 
afraid you might not like it, and so — Look here. Miss 
Horrocks — as I know your name, I think it is only right 
you should know mine." 

As he says this, he hands her his card. Having 
read it, she looks at him again. 

"You had a long walk, I am afraid," she says 
sweetly, but not more sweetly than before — a fact he 
notes; then — "May I give you a cup of tea?" she says, 
a little shyly. 

"You must not let me be a trouble to you," returns 
he, thinking how irresistible she is with the faint touch 
of nervousness about her. 
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"It will be no trouble. The fact is" — blushing 
warmly, and laughing — "I want my own tea now. See 
— it is ready, so you may as well have it with me — 
that is" — with sudden recollection — "if you don't want 
to go anywhere else." 

"I don't want to go anywhere else," says Sir Gerald, 
which is the strict truth. 

He wheels the little table more into the centre of 
the room for her, and begins to cut the bread and 
butter. Feeling all awkwardness at an end, he begins 
too an animated conversation that shows no sign of 
flagging, and so far affects her that she grows as eloquent 
as he does, and chatters to him gaily of her early years, 
before her spendthrift father was ruined and departed 
this life in anything but the odour of sanctity, leaving 
his one little girl to buffet the waves of fortune penni- 
less and without protection. She tells him too about 
her pictures, her successes with them, the prices re- 
ceived for them, the grasping old Jew whom she plainly 
but erroneously regards as a tried and trusty friend. 
She pours out the tea, and asks him pleasantly if he 
takes sugar, during all these confidences, and is openly 
glad when he says, "Yes, lots!" and altogether they 
grow decidedly cosy and sympathetic. There is a pretty 
bunch of white sweet-scented pinks in an inexpensive 
bowl in the middle of their table, giving quite a festive 
air to the entertainment. Marking her tender apprecia- 
tion of these homely flowers. Sir Gerald makes a 
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mental note that will ensure his attendance at his. 
florist's on the morrow. 

"And do you mean to tell me," he says presently, 
with earnest concern, "that your father left you with — 
with nothing but " 

"But what my fingers can earn?" 

"Well, yes." 

"Not altogether quite," she says, with a bright 
smile. "I have a little — not anything to signify, you 
know, but still a little." 

"I have always so wanted to know what *a little* 
means," says Sir Gerald, fixing his elbow on the table, 
and his chin on his palm, and his eyes on her. 

The knowledge that there is indelicacy in his ques- 
tion does not deter him making it. To know how it 
is with her in all matters, great and small, is now the 
sworn object of his life. 

"In my case," replies she simply, "it means twenty 
pounds a year." 

"Ah!" he stoops suddenly and brushes some 
imaginary dust from his boots; then, with an effort— 
"I dare say it — " 

"Oh, it is the greatest help to me!" interrupts she 
brightly, leaning across the table to him, her lips smil- 
ing. "I can never feel quite poor as long as I have 
that, you see." 

"No — of course not." 

"I have really — well, not everything I want, to be 
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mre," she goes on, with heavenly content, "but still 
nany things that — that others, perhaps, have not. There 
s a poor girl, for instance, that I know — the friend I 
vas expecting this evening — But I mustn't tease you, 

TlUSt I?" 

" It doesn't tease me. Tell me of your friend." 

"It is her spine, poor thing! She lives next door, 
md sometimes she creeps in to me; but it is all she 
:an do. The only thing she has now to comfort her 
ire her books; but she has so few of them. She had 
I cousin who used to lend her volumes from a library, 
3ut she died this year; and now there is no one, and 
she is too poor to subscribe herself. All she can do 
low is to lie on her sofa the livelong day and think 
)ver again the stories she has read. And she is so 
patient! Isn't it sad? I show her my pictures before 
hey go to the Jew, and she makes little stories out of 
hem for herself; but she misses her books." 

Sir Gerald makes another mental note that will 
:ake him to Mudie's on the morrow. But his silence 
disturbs her. 

"I have worried you," she says contritely, "with 
Tiy one acquaintance and my many troubles; let us 
:hink now of something more interesting to you." 

"I don't think we can," returns Sir Gerald. 

"How quickly the days die, even now!" she says 
Dresently, without premeditated thought. But, when 
she has said it — as if some sudden displeasing certainty 
:omes to her — a shadow crosses her beautiful face. 
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He is quick to see it. 

"I have a little message I must deliver to my sister 
before the daylight fades," he says pleasantly, rising 
slowly. "Let me say, then, au revoir — not good-bye, 
as I trust we shall meet again — and soon." 

It is very soon — and very often too. There is 
something haunting about her face which draws him 
to it day after day — into the galleries always, but to 
her own home with a deHcate infrequency that be- 
trays the tender carefulness of an honest lover. 
Flowers rare and fragrant make sweet her tiny room, 
and her sick friend is made happy by all the latest, 
best books the library can provide. 

It is one of those rare, glad, coveted evenings 
when he feels he may go to see her in her own home. 
The sun is blazing hotly on road and pavement, the 
macadamised streets are melting miserably beneath 
its scorching glance. The dpng touches of a sultry 
July are penetrating even into the shop-windows, and 
are causing the lilies and roses to droop and languish 
there as well as in the parks and pubUc gardens. 
Though day is fading fast, Apollo still chngs obstinately 
to his throne; the wonted cool of evening is but a 
myth, the approach of night is even hotter than was 
the noon-day. 

"I have been so fortunate about my last picture,** 
says Esther Horrocks, coming up to him with eager, 
childish excitement in her tone as he enters her roomi 
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"I thought you would never come; I wanted so to tell 
you. Yet I knew you would, because you promised. 
What do you think? Mr. Isaacs has given me seven 
guineas for it, though for the last, as I told you, he 
gave me only five." 

"Generous Isaacs!" 

Something in his tone strikes her so forcibly as to 
change the expression of her face. Her smile fades; 
she looks at him with embarrassed scrutiny. Losing a 
little of his self-control beneath her reproachful glance, 
he says warmly, — 

"I cannot bear to see you wasting your whole Hfe 
for so paltry a return — for a mere nothing!" 

The eager gladness has quite died out of her eyes 
now. 

"It is not for nothing," she says gravely. "I know 
many who — " 

"Yes, I know" — irritably — "get less than you do. 
You hate me, don't you, because I cannot be glad of 
your drudgery? And so you think you will make your 
fortune, and it will be — " 

"Sufficient for me," interrupts she, with cold 
dignity. 

"It will not." He goes a step nearer to her, and 
there is a strange passion in his tone. "How should 
a girl like you know what is sufficient for her? I tell 
you — " 

"Tell me nothing," says Esther, in a slightly frozen 
tone. She is strangely hurt. Until to-nicht he Vsas^ 

A Troublesome Gt'rl^ etc, "V'( 
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been always so kind, so sympathetic, so glad of her 
small successes. 

A silence falls between them. 

"Esther," says Sir Gerald at last — it is the first 
time he has called her by her Christian name, and she 
starts as her heart gives a heavy throb, and turns aside 
lest he should see the pallor of her lips — "as you are 
bent on making this enormous fortune you speak of, off 
your own bat" — this with an attempt at lightness — 
"let me tell you something. I met to-day a — a friend 
of mine, and of amateurs too in the painting line. He 
has seen something of yours somewhere, and he is most 
anxious you should paint him a head, a landscape — 
anything — in fact, everything. I never saw a fellow so 
in earnest, or so anxious, or so delighted with a picture 
as he was with yours. He will give you, of course, a 
far better price than your grasping Jew will give; but** 
— hurriedly — "only a just value, of course — only what 
your paintings — which are perfect — deserve." 

For a full minute he waits breathlessly for her 
answer. 

"Oh, no — not that!" she says gently, raising to his, 
eyes heavy with unshed tears, but smiling Hps. "I have 
read about such things as that. I understand, quite. 
You would buy my pictures yourself, and give me for 
them fabulous prices, out of the goodness and gene- 
rosity of your heart. It must be nice to be rich, to be 
able to do such things, and it seems hateful of me to pre- 
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ent your having the happiness of doing them. But I 
annot let you, indeed." 

"You will not let me help you?" 

"No — not in that way. You are a great help to 
le in many others. You give me all my pretty flowers" 
—glancing round her room — "and your friendship, and 
our interest in all I do. Do these things" — sweetly — 
not count? And then your goodness to my poor, poor 
late! You do not know what you have done for her 
1 giving her mind-food. The books that you send her 
re her whole life. How kind you are! You can 
ardly" — coming nearer, and laying her hand upon his 
rm, and raising softly to his, great, shy, lambent eyes, 
lue as gentian, — "indeed you cannot guess how I love 
ou for it!" 

With grim deliberation Sir Gerald takes her hand 
-om his arm and imprisons it in both his own. His 
ice has grown very pale. 

"Is that the exact truth, or a mere figure of speech?*' 
e asks quietly. 

"Is what?" 

"You say you love me — do you?" 

"One must love what is good and true and 
enerous," returns she, bravely trying to keep her hand 
om trembling. 

"That is not an answer. Do you love me?" 

She is silent. 

"No? Then I am to believe you think me any- 
ling but good and true?" 
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"Oh no, no!" 

"Then you do love me. You will many me?" 

At this she resolutely releases the hand he is hold- 
ing, and stands back from him. Her lips are quivering, 
but her eyes are steady. 

"Do you forget? Are you mad?" she says, in 
a low tone. "You are bound to marry in your own 
rank." 

"That is what I mean to do. A woman can be only 
a lady after all." 

"I am hardly that, looking at it in the light of your 
world. My father was a merchant, my mother — a 
milliner. You must understand, however" — drawing 
herself up with a sweet proud gesture — "that I am 
not ashamed of her for that. But — but others might 
be." 

"If so, I am not of those others." 

"So you think now; but afterwards — " 

"Our afterwards would always be as now, if you 
love me as I love you. And, if you will only let me 
have my way — " 

"That can never be," returns she sadly. "No; 
do not say another word. I will not do you this 
wrong." 

"In refusing to marry me you do me the deepest 
wrong of all. But you will not refuse" — holding out 
to her both his hands in supplication. 

"I shall indeed," returns she resolutely, white to 
the lips. 
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"Does that mean, in other words, that I am less 
lan nothing to you?" asks he sternly. "Have all your 
retty wiles and looks and blushes had no meaning? 
peak, Esther! Confess the truth at least." 

But Esther will not confess. 

"I don't believe it," says Sir Gerald passion- 
tely — "I cannot, I will not. There is truth in your 
yes, or there is truth in nothing. You vnW marry 
le?" 

"I shall not indeed," says the girl, recoiling from 
im with a gesture he misinterprets. 

He releases her hand and steps back from her; his 
ice has changed. 

"I flattered myself, it seems," he says, with a low, 
iscordant laugh. "What a fool I have been! And 
)" — looking at her with miserable, searching eyes that 
y vainly to be scornful — "all this time there has been 
)me other man — " 

"No, there has been no other man." 

It is with a little passionate effort she says this; 
nd there is a passionate reproach too in her gaze as 
le turns it upon him. 

"How am I to believe you? If that is true, bid 
le now remain." 

"I cannot." 

"You tell me deliberately to go! If I do, I shall 
ever return." 

"Even so — go!" 

"You mean that, Esther?" 
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"Yes," says the girl faintly, pointing to the door. 
"Go, go!" 

"You shall be obeyed, of course." 

The very anger and surprise and grief seem all to 
have died away from him now. He moves towards the 
door, and then comes back again, and, taking her in 
his arms, presses his lips to hers for the first time. It 
is almost as sacred as a dying farewell. 

"I shall never cross this threshold again," he says, 
with an anguish in his voice which amounts to solemnity. 

A moment afterwards she awakes to the fact that 
she is indeed alone; and, flinging herself upon a sofa, 
she buries her face in her hands. 

It seems to her that but an hour or two have elapsed 
since that last miserable parting, though in reality the 
night has worn itself away, and is now fading before 
coming mom, when her door is again opened some- 
what hurriedly. Springing to her feet, she sees a stranger 
standing on the threshold, pale and full of trouble. 

"Miss Horrocks," he says hoarsely," "my brother, 
Sir Gerald Bonde, has met with an accident. He is 
calling for you incessantly. You will come to him? 
The doctor says it is his only chance — your presence, 
I mean. I hardly know what to say; but come to him 
quickly, quickly!" 

A little cold hand seems to clasp her heart. It is 
all over then! He is dying! Alas, alas, those fatal last 
words of his, "I shall never cross this threshold again"! 
In a dull emotionless way she dresses herself, and follows 
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her guide down the stairs and into the street and the 
hansom outside. 



A darkened room, one or two silent watching 
figures, a helpless form, a weak yet excited voice crying 
always, "Esther, Esther!" A tall, aristocratic-looking 
woman glances curiously towards the doorway as Esther 
enters the room; but the girl herself sees and hears 
nothing but the stricken figure, the plaintive cry. 

"I am here — I have come!" she whispers tremul- 
ously, falling upon her knees beside the bed, and 
clasping the one uninjured hand between both her own. 
Her voice, low and iratnante, catches the wounded 
man's wandering attention. Again the light of reason 
warms his eyes; a great content, a greater gladness, 
covers all his face. 

"You — you!" he says feebly; but his hand tightens 
upon hers, and a faint smile — one of ineffable fondness 
— curves his lips. "I knew you would come!" 

"But for this — for this!" returns she, in a voice of 
agony. 

"Ay, for this! Yet it brings us together! Essie, 
you remember what was said between us to-day — 
yesterday — when was it?" — with a painful uncertainty — 
"that last time we were together. I was wrong when 
I doubted you! You do love me?" 

"Yes — yes." 

"There is no one else?" 
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"There is no one else. There never was, there 
never will be." 

"Winnie!" says Sir Gerald suddenly. 

At this the tall woman who had watched Esther's 
entrance with dismay — his sister, Lady Challoner — 
comes forward quickly and bends over him. 

"What is it, my dearest Gerald?" 

"There is something I want to tell you. This" — 
letting his tired eyes wander to Esther again, and 
speaking eagerly, though with extreme difficulty — "is 
the girl I love. You will be good to her? You will 
treat her as a sister — when I am gone?" 

Poor Lady Challoner! It is rather hard on her. 
Here is a strange young woman, altogether out of her 
own world, with a beautiful face and a shabby gown, 
brought to her for the first time, and specially com- 
mended to her care. She has been asked to actively 
befriend the pretty PhiUstine, to regard her as a sister! 
She hesitates — more indeed because she hardly knows 
what it is she can say than from purposed coldness. 

"It is my last request — you will grant it, Winnie?" 
says her brother, in tones even fainter than before. 

"I will — I do!" says Lady Challoner hurriedly, with 
a badly-suppressed sob. 

Sir Gerald turns again to Esther. 

"You will stay with me?" he says anxiously. 

Esther in her turn hesitates, and looks at Lady 
Challoner with gentle pleading in her gaze. 

"If I may," she says simply, yet with pathetic dignity. 
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"Yes; she shall stay/' says Lady Challoner miser- 
ably, addressing her brother. As yet it is impossible 
to her to exchange words with this unknown girl. 

"Until the end?" asks the young man, looking only 
at Esther. 

"Until the end," repeats the latter solemnly. 

"It won't be long, my love," returns he, with a sad 
smile, pressing her hand. 

At this Lady Challoner breaks into bitter weeping; 
to Esther, however, it seems as though she and kindly 
tears have parted company for ever. Her eyes are dry 
and brilliant, but there is such forlorn misery in her 
young face that presently Lady Challoner goes up to 
her and lays her hand impulsively upon her arm, as 
though in a vain effort to comfort her. Perhaps in so 
doing she feels she is already beginning the fulfilment 
of her promise to befriend her. A little later, probably 
with the same intent, she herself brings to Esther a 
low-cushioned chair to the side of the bed, and insists 
upon the girl's rising from her fatiguing position to 
occupy it. 

So the early morning lengthens into noon. Through 
the jealously-guarded windows the garish sunlight is 
forcing itself, in spite of blinds and curtains closely 
drawn. Two or three rakish little beams are frolicking 
madly upon the coverlet of the sick-bed, dancing over 
the chest of the wounded man, and playing hide-and- 
seek in his chestnut hair. They are rioting too, but 
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lightly, more delicately — as though in their own fri- 
volous fashion they understood her grief and would 
fain grieve with her — upon Esther's melancholy face. 

As noon fades into twilight Bonde opens his eyes 
again, and, after a troubled semi-conscious moment, lets 
them fall with glad relief upon Esther, still sitting 
motionless beside him. 

"Still with me!" he says dreamily, with a pleased 
look. Then — "I fancied I was dead, and had no 
claim to you in that other world. Do not let my cruel 
fancy come true, Essie. Let me call you wife before 

I go." 

A shudder runs through Esther's frame; she trembles, 
and turns pale. 

"What is it?" says one of the doctors, stooping 
anxiously over the patient. 

"I want to make her my wife — now, at once. I 
have made no will; I have done nothing for her. Her 
poor little hands" — with growing and terrible excite- 
ment — "will be at work all day when I am dead, and 
there will be no one to help her. Tell her to consent 
to our marriage, and get a clergyman to read the words, 
and quickly. Where is the one who was here a while 
since?" 

The agitation is increasing. Frightened by it. Sir 
Henry, the head-physician, takes Lady Challoner apart 
and converses with her earnestly, hurriedly, in a low 
tone. Then Esther is appealed to. 

** His last chance, if one can call it a chance, lies in 
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perfect rest of mind and body," says Sir Henry; "any 
undue excitement will terminate his life probably within 
the hour. And yet I will not deceive you — I dare not 
say there is in reality a hope of saving his Hfe by any 
means; there is only" — gently — "the certainty of render- 
ing his last moments happy. This rests with you" — 
gazing inquiringly at Esther. 

"I will do what he wishes," says Esther, with quiver- 
ing lips. A little later she is again sitting beside, her 
husband this time, his hand locked in hers, a look of 
great content and peace upon his white, worn face. 

For three long weary weeks he lingers, hovering 
between life and death; and then at last there comes 
a day when the doctors look less grave, and when even 
a sober smile breaks upon the lips of the youngest of 
them. Taking Lady Challoner and Esther apart, they 
whisper to them of a hope sure and certain, and tell 
them that in all human probability Sir Gerald in time 
will be again quite what he was before that disastrous 
accident that brought him to death's door. 

"You have indeed much to be grateful for, Lady 
Bonde," says the eldest physician, turning kindly to 
Esther. 

It is the first time she has been addressed by her 
married title. She starts violently, being unstrung by 
the good news just uttered, and glances timidly at 
I^ady Challoner. The latter, however, has turned aside, 
and fails to catch the nervous expression in the girl's 
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eyes. Has she avoided it purposely? Sick at heart, 
in spite of the joyful tidings she has heard, Esther re- 
turns to the invalid-chamber, where Sir Gerald is wrap- 
ped in a refreshing slumber, light and sound. 

Towards evening he opens his eyes again upon his 
sister and his wife. It is getting dusk; but they both 
see the happy, triumphant smile with which he looks 
at Esther. 

"I am to Hve then?" he says radiantly. "So *I 
caught you with guile'!" he laughs feebly, but with 
humour. 

Noting his recognition of his wife. Lady Challoner, j 
full of consideration, had risen hastily and gone to a 
distant window. Esther, with a pale face, follows her, i 
and by a slight but vehement movement compels her 
to meet her gaze. 

"You blame me," she says impetuously; "but it was 
not my fault. I would have avoided the marriage if I 
could. I too have my pride! Though I loved him 
then as I love him now, I would still have left him 
free to wed some one in his own rank. On that very j 
day, before his accident, he had asked me to marry 1 
him, and I had refused." Her voice is unsteady, her 
hands are trembling as she holds them out with a little 1 
gesture full of passionate deprecation. "You must be- 
lieve me. He himself will tell you so. But, when they 
told me that I alone had the power to make his last 
moments happy — Oh, what would you have done? 
Now Heaven, in mercy, has given him back to me; 
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but how can I know content, even with him, if those 
others whom he loves — if you — look coldly on me?" 
Her voice breaks, she draws her breath with a sharp 
sob, and turns eyes dark with fear and grief upon Lady 
Challoner. 

She need not have feared, however. Going closer 
to her. Lady Challoner slips her arm round her neck. 

"One never looks coldly on anything beloved," 
she whispers softly, and presses her lips to hers. 



THE END. 
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